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The  outstanding  change  during  the  past  decade  in  EEC  agricultural  imports  was 
the  movement  toward  concentration  on  intra-regional  trade  at  the  expense  of 
other  countries,  except  for  the  United  States.  On  the  whole,  the  United  States 
held  its  position  in  the  EEC  import  market  from  1951  to  1961  while  other 
countries  as  a  group  fell  short  of  maintaining  their  collective  share.  The 
major  factors  underlying  this  trend  in  trade  pattern  were  the  general  economic 
development  and  comparative  efficiency  of  production  in  the  supplying  countries. 

The  best  U.S.  market  in  the  EEC  was  for  commodities  that  the  area  either  did 
not  produce  at  all  or  produced  in  quantities  short  of  its  needs,  such  as  feed 
grains,  cotton,  rice,  oilseeds,  fats  and  oils,  and  meats.  As  the  economies  of 
the  six  countries  expand,  the  United  States  can  look  forward  to  larger  sales 
of  many  favorably  situated  commodities  such  as  cotton,  soybeans,  oilseed  meal, 
hides  and  skins,  and  certain  fruits.  Over  60  percent  of  U.S.  shipments  to  the 
Common  Market  are  admitted  on  favorable  terms,  because  they  are  not  competitive 
with  local  production.  New  authority  under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  will 
help  to  maintain  favorable  U.S.  access  for  wheat,  wheat  flour,  feed  grains, 
tobacco,  poultry,  eggs,  and  pork. 

The  special  article  on  EEC  imports  in  this  issue  is  based  on  trade  statistics 
of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development.  They  are  calendar 
year  import  statistics  of  the  individual  EEC  countries  and  do  not  necessarily 
reflect  coverage,  timing,  and  valuation  identical  to  those  used  in  official  U.S. 
export  statistics  or  other  trade  statistics  published  by  USDA.  Statistics  for 
19^1-60  were  issued  in  the  ERS  publication  Statistics  on  the  European  Economic 
Community  —  Volume  I:  Agricultural  Trade  and  Finance,  published  in  December 
I962.  Data  for  1961  have  since  become  available  and  are  included  in  this  study. 
In  addition,  statistics  on  imports  of  fruits  and  nuts  for  the  period  1951-61  — 
excluded  from  Volume  I  —  are  presented  for  the  first  time.  Copies  of  Volume  I 
are  available  upon  request. 


July-February  agricultural  exports  totaled  $3.2  billion  in  1962-63  compared  with 
$3.U  billion  for  196l-62.  This  year's  total  is  $203  million  below  that  of  a 
year  earlier  and  reflects  largely  the  effect  of  the  longshoremen's  strike  in 
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December- January .  Exports  of  farm  products  in  February  totaled  $1|98  million 
in  1963  compared  with  $1+11  million  in  1962.  For  the  8  months  ending  in  February, 
sharp  declines  occurred  in  the  value  of  exports  of  wheat  and  flour,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  inedible  tallow  —  offset  somewhat  by  sharp  increases  in  feed 
grains,  soybeans,  vegetable  oil,  vegetables,  rice,  and  rye. 


Reappraisal  of  the  agricultural  export  outlook  for  fiscal  year  1962-63  indicates 
that  this  year's  exports  will  fall  $100  million  short  of  matching  last  year's 
record  of  $5.1  billion.  Less  favorable  prospects  for  cotton  and,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  for  wheat  including  flour  and  tobacco  this  year  explain  the  reduction 
from  last  year's  record. 


July-January  imports  of  agricultural  commodities  totaled  $2.2  billion  in  1962- 
63,  the  same  as  in  1961-62.  An  increase  in  supplementary  (partially  competitive) 
commodities  was  offset  by  declines  in  imports  of  complementary  (noncompetitive) 
commodities.  Among  the  supplementary  commodities,  imports  of  beef  and  veal, 
apparel  wool,  coconut  oil,  and  sugar  were  larger  while  declines  occurred  in 
complementary  items  such  as  cocoa  beans,  hard  fibers,  crude  natural  rubber, 
and  carpet  wool. 

Imports  of  beef  and  veal  were  unusually  heavy  in  the  first  few  months  of  fiscal 
year  1962-63  because  of  the  strong  demand  for  meat  products  and  continued  low 
level  of  cow  slaughter  in  the  United  States.  In  addition,  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  have  more  boneless  beef  to  ship  to  the  United  States.  Beef  imports 
consist  mainly  of  boneless  beef  used  for  manufacturing  such  meat  products  as 
prepared  hamburgers,  luncheon  meats,  and  frankfurters.  Some  increase  in 
domestic  cow  slaughter  as  well  as  the  longshoremen's  strike  slowed  imports  of 
beef  in  January. 


Eleven  countries  each  received  more  than  $50  million  of  agricultural  commodities 
under  Government -financed  programs  in  fiscal  year  1961-62.  Value  ranged  from 
$58  million  for  Spain  to  $201  million  for  India.  Altogether  these  countries 
accounted  for  two-thirds  of  program  shipments  in  1961-62.  These  program  ship¬ 
ments  include  exports  under  P.L.  1;80  and  P.L.  87-195  and  were  principally 
sales  for  foreign  currency.  During  the  same  period,  13  countries  each  purchased 
for  dollars  over  $50  million  of  U.S.  farm  products,  ranging  from  $52  million 
for  Mexico  to  $521  million  for  Canada.  These  countries  accounted  for  over 
80  percent  of  total  dollar  sales  in  1961-62. 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  program  shipments  in  1961-62  went  to  Asia,  which 
continued  to  lead  all  other  areas  as  recipient  of  Government  program  shipments. 
Principal  countries  of  Asia  receiving  such  exports  were  India,  Pakistan, 

Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan  (Formosa).  Dollar  sales  to  Asia  —  where  Japan 
is  the  leading  market  —  were  larger  than  program  shipments  for  the  first  time 
since  1955-56. 


Europe  ran  second  to  Asia  as  a  recipient  of  program  exports ,  which  went  prin¬ 
cipally  to  Turkey,  Yugosolavia,  Poland,  and  Spain.  Europe  continued  to  be  the 
principal  dollar  sales  area,  accounting  for  56  percent  of  all  U.S.  dollar  sales 
in  1961-62.  Africa,  third  largest  area  taking  U.S.  program  shipments,  obtained 
$321  million  worth  in  1961-62  contrasted  with  only  $19  million  in  195^-55. 

Most  of  the  increase  occurred  in  the  last  3  years,  with  United  Arab  Republic 
(Egypt  Region),  Morocco,  and  Tunisia  the  principal  countries. 

Government  program  shipments  to  Latin  America  also  were  larger  in  1961-62  than 
in  1 955-55,  having  risen  to  $190  million  from  $20  million.  Brazil  was  the 
largest  recipient  of  program  exports,  followed  by  Chile,  Colombia,  and  Peru. 
Virtually  all  shipments  to  Canada  and  Oceania  were  for  dollars. 


Credit  sales  of  agricultural  commodities  increased  to  $90  million  in  1961-62 
from  $76  million  in  "the  previous  year,  reflecting  larger  disbursements  for 
exports  under  Export-Import  Bank  loans  and  guarantees  that  were  partly  offset 
by  reduced  purchases  under  the  CCC  credit  sales  program.  Export-Import  Bank 
credit  was  extended  to  Japan  and  Austria  for  U.S.  cotton,  while  22  countries  — 
principally  Latin  American  —  made  purchases  under  the  CCC  credit  sales  program. 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPORTS  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  COMMON  MARKET 

&  'h  7 

by 


Jiryis  S.  Oweis  and  Alex  D.  Angelidis  1/ 


Concern  about  the  possible  effects  of  the  European  Economic 
Community's  (EEC)  farm  policy  on  world  trade  in  agricul¬ 
tural  products  has  now  assumed  international  proportions. 

This  vast  new  experiment  --  European  economic  and  possibly 
political  integration  --  is  a  going  organization  and  will 
become  a  more  inclusive  economic  union  despite  French  uni¬ 
lateral  rejection  of  the  British  application  to  enter  this 
large  market. 

Previous  articles  in  this  publication  discussed  the  magnitude 
of  U.S.  agricultural  trade  with  the  EEC  and  some  of  the 
major  developments  (October  1962),  particularly  the  long¬ 
term  effects  of  EEC  grain  policies  (January  1963),  that  will 
affect  the  future  of  such  trade . 

This  study  reviews  the  trends  and  changes  in  the  volume  and 
pattern  of  EEC  imports  of  selected  agricultural  commodities, 
important  in  U.S.  trade,  over  the  decade  ending  in  1961,  and 
comments  on  prospects  for  U.S.  exports  to  the  six-country 
group.  2/  Although  the  EEC  began  January  1958  and  inaugurated 
its  Common  Agricultural  Policy  on  July  30,  1962,  the  terms 
EEC  and  European  Common  Market  in  this  study  refer  to  the 
6-member  group  during  the  entire  11-year  period.  The  EEC's 
farm  policy  is  scheduled  to  become  a  common  policy  among  the 
six  nations  by  1970. 

The  1950's  were  a  decade  of  expansion  in  the  six  countries  now  included  in  the 
EEC  —  also  known  as  the  European  Common  Market.  Their  agricultural  imports 
expanded  as  import- stimulating  influences  such  as  rising  national  incomes  and 
unfavorable  weather  conditions  more  than  offset  restrictive  developments  like 

1/  Agricultural  Economist  and  International  Economist,  respectively,  in  the 
Trade  Statistics  and  Analysis  Branch,  Development  and  Trade  Analysis  Division, 
ERS.  The  authors  gratefully  acknowledge  the  assistance  of  I.E.  Lemon. 

2 /  Belgium- Luxembourg,  France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  West  Germany. 
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gains  in  regional  production  and  national  protectionist  policies.  Trade  among 
the  six  countries  now  forming  the  EEC  grew  rapidly  throughout  the  period.  The 
six  countries  increased  their  imports  of  all  major  commodities  except  wheat. 
International  trade ,  as  a  whole ,  appears  not  to  be  affected  so  much  by  the 
existence  of  regional  economic  groupings  as  by  the  comparative  rate  of  growth 
of  various  national  economies.  Gross  national  product  increased  more  rapidly 
during  the  past  decade  in  member  countries  of  the  Common  Market ,  whereas  non¬ 
member  Western  European  countries  developed  more  slowly.  Likewise ,  inter¬ 
national  trade  increased  more  rapidly  among  member  countries  of  the  Community 
than  in  the  remaining  parts  of  Western  Europe  and  this  is  also  true  for  trade 
with  third  countries. 

The  outstanding  change  in  the  pattern  of  EEC  agricultural  imports  by  country 
of  origin  was  the  movement  toward  a  concentration  on  intra-regional  trade  at 
the  expense  of  imports  from  the  rest  of  the  worlds  except  for  the  United 
States.  For  agricultural  commodities  as  a  whole ,  the  United  States  held  its 
position  in  the  EEC  import  market  during  the  11  calendar  years  from  1951  to 
1961  while  other  countries  as  a  group  fell  short  of  maintaining  their  collec¬ 
tive  share.  General  economic  development  and  comparative  efficiency  of 
production  in  supplying  countries  were  the  major  factors  underlying  this 
trend  in  trade  pattern. 

The  United  States  did  well  in  a  large  part  of  its  agricultural  exports  to  the 
Community  during  this  11-year  period.  This  was  true  for  commodities  that  the 
EEC  area  either  did  not  produce  at  all  or  produced  in  quantities  short  of  its 
needs,  such  as  feed  grains,  cotton,  rice,  oilseeds,  fats  and  oils,  and  meats. 
The  Common  Market  cloud  has  a  silver  lining.  As  the  economies  of  the  six 
countries  expand,  the  United  States  can  look  forward  to  larger  sales  of  many 
favorably  situated  commodities  such  as  cotton,  soybeans,  oilseed  meal,  hides 
and  skins,  and  certain  fruits.  Over  60  percent  of  U.S.  shipments  to  the 
Common  Market  are  products  admitted  on  favorable  terms  because  they  are  not 
competitive  with  local  production.  New  authority  under  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  will  help  to  maintain  favorable  U.S.  access  to  the  EEC  market  for 
wheat,  wheat  flour,  feed  grains,  tobacco,  poultry,  eggs,  and  pork. 

Agricultural  and  No nagri cultural  Commodities 


EEC  agricultural  imports  rose  39  percent  in  value  between  the  early  1950' s  and 
1961.  3/  The  $8.1|  billion  total  in  calendar  year  1961  compared  with  the 
average  of  $6  billion  in  the  3  years  1951-53.  Nonagricultural  imports  rose 
to  $23-9  billion  from  $9.2  billion,  or  by  158  percent.  The  growth  in  agricul¬ 
tural  imports  was  considerably  less  than  the  increase  in  nonagricultural 
imports.  Agricultural  commodities  accounted  in  1961  for  about  26  percent  of 
all  the  Community's  imports  valued  at  $32.2  billion  --  a  smaller  share  than 
in  1951-53,  when  the  share  was  I4.0  percent  of  a  total  of  $15.3  billion.  In 
contrast,  nonagricultural  imports  increased  to  7U  percent  of  the  total  in 

3/  The  trade  statistics  in  the  12  tables  and  5  charts  on  which  the  study  is 
based  supplement  those  in  the  ERS  publication  Statistics  on  the  European 
Economic  Community  —  Volume  I :  Agricultural  Trade  and  Finance,  published  in 
Dec.  1962.  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  calendar 
year  import  statistics  used  in  this  study  do  not  necessarily  reflect  coverage, 
timing,  and  valuation  identical  to  those  used  in  official  U.S.  export  statis¬ 
tics  or  other  trade  statistics  published  by  USDA. 
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Table  1. — European  Economic  Community:  Total,  agricultural,  and 
nonagri cultural  imports  by  origin,  value,  1951-1961 


Year 

Total 

:  EEC  : 

:  countries  : 
:  1/ 

Total  minus  : 

EEC  : 

countries  : 

United 

States 

:  Other 

:  countries 
:  2/ 

Total 

--  Million  dollars  (cif)  -- 

1951 . 

15,329 
15, 37k 
15,151 
16,613 
19,211 
22,328 

2k, 763 
22,881 

3,50k 

3,633 

3,973 

11,825 

ll,7kl 

2,311 

9,5lk 

9,551 

9,587 

10,2k0 

11,286 

1952 . 

2,190 

1953 . 

11,178 

12,052 

13,66k 

16,002 

1,591 

1,812 

195k . 

k,56l 

5,5k7 

6,326 

7,030 

1955 . 

2,378 

1956 . 

3,08k 

3,821 

12,918 

1957 . 

17,733 

13,912 

1958 . 

6,786 

16,095 

16,207 

2,802 

13,293 

1959 . 

2k',  295 

8^088 

2,65k 

13,553 

i960 . 

29,621 

32,216 

io,ik5 

n,5k2 

19,k76 

20,67k 

3,832 

3,910 

l5,6kk 

16, 76k 

1961 . 

Agricultural 

1951 . 

6,336 

3/ 

— 

1,128 

— 

1952 . 

5,808 

7% 

5,05k 

99k 

k,060 

1953 . 

5,9ki 

810 

5,131 

703 

k,k28 

195k . 

6,378 

6,k53 

868 

5,510 

5,377 

756 

k,75k 

k,598 

1955 . 

1,076 

779 

1956 . 

7,k86 

1,120 

6,366 

l,0k7 

5,319 

1957 . 

7,928 

1,296 

6,632 

1,15k 

5,k78 

1958 . 

6,920 

1,087 

5,833 

857 

h,9  76 

1959 . 

7,k27 

1,360 

6,067 

852 

5,215 

i960 . 

8,558 

1,559 

6,999 

1,120 

5,879 

1961 . 

Nonagri cul¬ 
tural 

8,359 

1,716 

6,6k3 

1,231 

5,kl2 

1951 . 

8,993 

3/ 

_ 

1,183 

_ 

1952 . 

9,566 

2,879 

6,687 

1,196 

5,k91 

1953 . 

9,210 

3,163 

6,Ok7 

888 

5,159 

195k . 

10,235 

3,693 

6,5U2 

1,056 

5,k86 

1955 . 

12,758 

k,bn 

8,287 

1,599 

6,688 

1956 . 

lk,8k2 

5,206 

9,636 

2,037 

7,599 

1957 . 

16,835 

5,73k 

11,101 

2,667 

8,k3k 

1958 . 

15,961 

5,699 

10,262 

l,9k5 

8,317 

1959 . 

16,868 

6,728 

io,iko 

1,802 

8,338 

i960 . 

21,063 

8,586 

12,k77 

2,712 

9,765 

1961 . 

23,857 

9,826 

lk, 031 

2,679 

11,352 

1/  Belgium-Luxembourg, 

2/  Total  minus  columns 
3/  Not  available . 

France,  Italy, 
2  and  k. 

Netherlands, 

and  West  Germany. 
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EEC*  IMPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES  BY  ORIGIN 


1961  from  6l  percent  in  1951-53*  EEC  agricultural  imports  trended  slowly  up¬ 
ward  throughout  the  decade,  interrupted  in  1958  and  1959,  when  imports  did 
not  attain  the  high  level  of  1957  at  the  time  of  the  Suez  crisis  and  in  1961 
when  imports  dipped  slightly  below  the  i960  level,  due  to  smaller  takings  of 
fats  and  oils,  feed  grains,  and  cotton  (table  1  and  figure  l). 

The  forces  bringing  about  the  decline  in  the  relative  importance  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  in  the  Community's  import  trade  were  (l)  the  low  income 
elasticity  of  demand  for  food,  (2)  the  increase  in  domestic  agricultural 
production,  greatly  stimulated  by  national  agricultural  policies,  and  (3)  the 
technological  improvement  in  agriculture  with  more  efficient  processing, 
marketing,  and  transportation  procedures. 

The  demand  for  agricultural  imports  has  been  conditioned  by  changes  in  EEC 
population,  consumption,  and  production.  Of  these  factors,  the  changes  in 
production  have  been  most  significant.  In  the  early  1950 's,  effective  demand 
expanded  rapidly  with  moderate  production  increases.  The  result  was  rela¬ 
tively  large  agricultural  imports.  In  recent  years,  agricultural  production 
in  the  Community  has  speeded  up  relative  to  the  rate  of  increase  in  effective 
consumer  demand,  and  the  rate  of  agricultural  imports  has  declined  relative 
to  nonagricultural  imports.  Changes  and  gains  in  domestic  production  have 
affected  significantly  the  distribution  of  imports  into  the  Community.  In 
fact,  intra-EEC  trade  in  agricultural  commodities  from  calendar  year  1952  to 
1961  exhibited  a  higher  rate  of  growth  than  did  any  other  source  of  supplies. 
Concentration  of  trade  within  the  region  began  before  the  inauguration  of  the 
Common  Agricultural  Policy  in  July  1962.  Intra-EEC  imports  more  than  doubled 
in  this  period  as  imports  from  the  United  States  expanded  50  percent;  and 
those  from  other  countries,  about  23  percent.  The  Common  Agricultural  Policy 
and  marketing  regulations  will  further  liberalize  and  expand  trade  among  mem¬ 
ber  countries. 

The  EEC  bought  an  average  of  slightly  less  than  a  billion  dollars  of  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities  per  year  from  1951  to  1961.  Year-to-year  fluctua¬ 
tions  ranged  from  a  decline  of  29  percent  to  an  increase  of  3b  percent. 
Agricultural  imports  from  the  United  States  reached  an  11 -year  low  in  1953 
but  recovered  in  the  following  I4.  years.  After  declines  in  1958  and  1959, 
they  again  increased  in  i960  and  reached  a  new  peak  in  1961.  The  decline  in 
the  3  years  1951-53  reflected  gains  in  EEC  agricultural  productivity  and 
favorable  weather.  The  highest  rate  of  expansion  of  imports  from  the  United 
States  occurred  for  those  agricultural  commodities  that  were  needed  to  meet 
the  Community's  import  requirements.  The  U.S.  share  of  EEC  agricultural  im¬ 
ports  dropped  to  15  percent  in  1961  from  18  percent  in  1951  even  though  the 
value  increased  to  $1.2  billion  from  $1.1  billion  during  that  period. 

For  the  most  part,  EEC  agricultural  imports  from  other  countries  showed  a 
rising  trend,  reaching  $5*4  billion  in  1961  from  an  average  of  $lr . 2  billion 
in  the  2  years  1952-53,  an  increase  of  28  percent,  b/  However,  the  share  of 
other  countries  in  the  EEC  agricultural  iiport  market  fell  to  65  percent  from 
72  percent.  Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  did  not  gain  what  other  suppliers 
lost,  the  EEC  countries  have  advanced,  toward  greater  self-sufficiency  over 
this  period. _ 

bj  "Other  countries"  as  used  in  this  analysis  excludes  EEC  countries  and  the 
United  States. 
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Cotton 


The  EEC  countries  do  not  produce  cotton  except  for  a  very  small  quantity  on 
55,000  acres  in  Southern  Italy  —  an  average  of  8,000  metric  tons  (36,800 
bales)  annually  during  the  11  years  ending  in  1961.  Production  in  Italy  is 
1  percent  of  their  total  consumption  of  more  than  1  million  tons  (I4..6  million 
bales).  The  Community  is  the  fourth  largest  consumer  of  cotton  after  the 
United  States,  Communist  China,  and  the  USSR. 

The  Community  as  a  whole  is  the  world's  largest  market  for  cotton.  EEC  im¬ 
ports  of  cotton  expanded  considerably  to  an  average  of  1.3  million  tons 
(6  million  bales)  in  the  2  calendar  years  1960-61  from  an  average  of  89U,000 
(I4. .  1  million  bales)  in  the  3  years  1951-53.  5/  The  volume  of  imports  by  the 
Community  fluctuated  over  this  period.  In  1959,  total  imports  made  little 
headway  relative  to  the  low  level  during  the  1958  recession,  but  advanced  in 
i960  because  of  rising  consumption  and  a  need  to  build  up  depleted  stocks  in 
EEC  countries.  Cotton  imports  declined  in  1961  due  to  stock  adjustments  and 
a  slowdown  in  the  rate  of  increase  in  consumption  (table  2  and  figure  2). 

The  little  intra-EEC  trade  in  cotton  --  almost  all  cotton  waste  --  amounted 
to  60,000  tons  (276,000  bales)  in  1961. 

EEC  cotton  imports  from  the  United  States  increased  to  an  average  of  568,000 
tons  (2 .6  millionbales)  in  the  2  calendar  years  1960-61  from  an  average  of  375,000 
(1.7  million  bales)  in  the  3  years  1951-53.  U.S.  cotton  provided  more  than 
one-third  of  the  Community's  imports  of  cotton.  There  were  changes  in  the 
position  of  U.S.  cotton  supplies  moving  into  the  Community  between  the  early 
1950 ' s  and  1961.  The  import  decline  in  1955  was  interrelated  with  price 
differentials  between  U.S.  cotton  and  that  of  other  major  supplying  countries. 
The  import  increases  in  1956  and  1957  were  attributed  to  the  flexibility  and 
close  alignment  of  U.S.  prices  with  world  prices.  In  1959,  EEC  cotton  imports 
from  the  United  States  dropped  below  the  relatively  low  level  to  which  they 
had  fallen  during  the  1958  recession.  But  a  good  recovery  took  place  in 
I960.  This  revival  reflected  inventory  rebuilding  and  competitive  U.S. 
prices.  There  was  a  reduction  in  the  Community's  imports  from  the  United 
States  in  1961  due  to  the  buildup  of  inventories  that  occurred  in  the  previous 
year  and  to  the  change  in  prices.  France,  Italy,  and  West  Germany  took 
approximately  four-fifths  of  the  EEC  total  cotton  imports. 

The  Community  is  also  a  highly  important  market  for  cotton  coming  from  other 
countries.  More  than  half  of  its  cotton  imports  comes  from  such  countries  as 
Mexico,  Brazil,  Egypt,  and  the  USSR.  These  cotton  imports  increased  to  an 
average  of  633,000  tons  (2.8  million  bales)  in  the  2  years  1960-61  from 
57)4- , 000  (2.5  million  bales)  in  the  3  years  1952-5U.  There  were  fluctuations 
in  imports  from  other  countries  largely  due  to  conditions  governing  produc¬ 
tion  and  exports  in  the  growing  countries.  Between  1952-5U  and  1961,  the 
proportion  of  EEC  imports  coming  from  the  United  States  increased  to  I4J4.  per¬ 
cent  from  39  percent  while  that  from  other  countries  declined  to  5l  percent 
from  58  percent.  There  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  iirports  from  the  USSR 
in  recent  years.  Lower  prices  for  long-staple  cotton  resulted  in  larger  im¬ 
ports  from  the  Sudan  in  1959  and  Egypt  in  i960. 

5/  Includes  cotton  linters  and  waste  as  well  as  raw  cotton. 
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Table  2- --European  Economic  Community:  Imports  of  cotton  (SITC  No.  263) 
by  origin,  quantity,  value,  and  unit  value,  1951-1961  1/ 


Year 

Total 

:  EEC  : 

:  countries  : 

:  2/  : 

Total  minus  :  TT  ., 

•p-pp  United 

EEC  .  •  States 

countries  : 

:  Othe  r 

:  countries 
:  3/ 

--  Thousand  metric 

tons  — 

1951 . 

798 

368 

1932 . 

955 

938 

1,073 

22 

923 

555 

578 

1933 . 

26 

912 

312 

600 

1951i . 

33 

1,050 

935 

395 

655 

659 

1955 . 

'961 

33 

285 

1956 . 

1,082 

39 

1,053 

335 

708 

1957 . 

1,200 

39 

1,161 

627 

535 

538 

1958 . 

i,'oo5 

35 

'970 

532 

1959 . 

1,035 

50 

985 

255 

75o 

i960 . 

1,327 

53 

1,275 

618 

656 

1961 . 

1,188 

60  1,128 

--  Thousand  dollars 

518 

(cif)  -- 

610 

1951 . 

972,775 

_ 

_ 

515,116 

_ 

1952 . 

912,585 

13,863 

898,621 

511,052 

587,579 

1953 . 

729,186 

13,252 

715,935 

259,093 

566,851 

1 955 . 

837,501 

15,335 

822,166 

298,855 

523,312 

1955 . 

759,681 

15,376 

735,305 

205,728 

529,577 

1956 . 

756,096 

15,258 

750,858 

202,561 

538,387 

1957 . 

827,359 

15,356 

813,003 

399,895 

513,109 

1958 . 

659,550 

11,097 

658,353 

265,517 

383,936 

1959 . 

559,863 

16,057 

533,816 

106, 913 

526,903 

i960 . 

756,703 

15,930 

750,773 

335,158 

505,615 

1961 . 

715,316 

18,570  696,856 

--  Dollars/metric 

296,627 

ton  — 

500,219 

1951 . 

1,219.02 

_ 

_ 

1,058.39 

_ 

1952 . 

965.59 

630.15 

973.59 

923.69 

1,020.05 

1953 . 

777.38 

509.69 

785.02 

798.38 

778.07 

1 955 . 

780.52 

565.70 

790.55 

756.59 

811.35 

1955 . 

775.26 

565.95 

786.19 

718.35 

815.99 

1956 . 

698.79 

390.97 

710.30 

605.36 

760.53 

1957 . 

689.56 

368.10 

700.26 

637.79 

773.61 

1958 . 

656.17 

317.06 

668.50 

612.08 

713.65 

1959 . 

531.27 

320.95 

551.95 

536.38 

576.90 

i960 . 

570.25 

300.57 

581.55 

552.33 

618.32 

1961 . 

602.12 

307.83 

617.77 

572.65 

656.10 

1/  Includes  cotton  linters  and  cotton 

published  USDA  trade  statistics. 

waste  and 

may  not  agree 

with  other 

2/  Belgium-Luxembourg, 
regional  trade  is  almost 
3/  Total  minus  columns 

France,  Italy, 
all  in  cotton 

2  and  5. 

Netherlands,  and  West  G 
i«raste . 

srmany.  Intra 
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FIG. 


EEC  cotton  imports  are  not  affected  by  local  production  and  are,  in  general, 
not  subject  to  the  common  external  tariff  rate .  It  is  not  likely  that  any 
important  changes  will  be  made  in  the  existing  pattern  of  EEC  cotton  imports 
unless  preferential  treatment  is  given  to  the  associated  members.  The  pros¬ 
pects  for  U.S.  cotton  imports  into  the  Community  appear  favorable.  The  EEC's 
rising  income  level  is  expected  to  produce  a  growing  demand  for  cotton  tex¬ 
tiles.  A  potential  threat  is  the  EEC's  rising  output  of  manmade  fibers. 

Fats  and  Oils 


The  European  Economic  Community  produced  an  average  of  1.3  million  metric  tons 
of  fats  and  oils  (excluding  butter)  and  consumed  on  the  average  more  than 
3  million  tons  in  food  and  nonfood  uses  in  the  past  decade.  The  Community  is 
second  only  to  the  United  States  as  a  consumer  of  fats  and  oils.  The 
Community  depends  on  imports  for  about  half  of  its  need.  It  has  taken  about 
1;2  percent  of  the  volume  traded  internationally  in  recent  years.  EEC  imports 
of  fats  and  oils  (excluding  butter)  expanded  to  2  million  tons  in  calendar 
year  I960  from  an  average  of  1.3  million  in  the  3  years  1951-53.  The 
Community's  imports  in  1961  totaling  1.8  million  tons  were  10  percent  below 
the  I960  level.  They  represented  5  percent  of  the  aggregate  value  of  EEC 
agricultural  imports  (table  3). 

Imports  from  countries  within  the  region  cover  only  a  small  part  of  EEC  fat 
and  oil  requirements.  The  Community  produces  inedible  animal  fats  used  in 
soap  and  industrial  products.  Southern  Italy  is  a  major  producing  area  for 
olive  oil.  Although  EEC  production  falls  far  short  of  meeting  the  demand, 
intra-EEC  trade  in  fats  and  oils  has  shown  a  consistent  growth  in  recent 
years.  Imports  increased  to  236,000  tons  in  calendar  year  1961  from  182,000 
on  the  average  in  1952-5U-  Despite  this  30  percent  increase  the  intra- 
Community  share  in  total  imports  remained  virtually  unchanged. 

The  United.  States,  the  largest  single  supplier  of  fats  and  oils  to  the  EEC, 
provides  principally  soybean  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  and  tallow.  Except  for  a 
setback  in  1958,  U.S.  shipments  into  the  Community  showed  a  strong  and 
continued  growth.  Imports  from  the  United  States  rose  to  600,000  tons  in 
i960  from  261±,000  on  the  average  in  1951-53,  a  gain  of  127  percent.  The 
United  States  enlarged  its  share  to  30  percent  in  i960  from  21  percent  in 
1951-53.  After  the  upward  trend  in  the  1950 's,  EEC  imports  of  U.S.  fats  and 
oils  in  1961  fell  3h  percent  below  the  peak  in  i960. 

About  three-fifths  of  EEC  fats  and  oils  imported  are  supplied  by  other  coun¬ 
tries,  such  as  the  Belgian  Congo,  Senegal,  Mali,  and  Niger,  which  ship  mostly 
peanut,  palm,  and  palm-kernel  oils.  The  Community's  imports  from  these  coun¬ 
tries  increased  to  an  average  of  1.1  million  tons  in  the  2  calendar  years 
1960-61  from  an  average  of  907,000  in  the  3  years  1952-5U.  Despite  the  25 
percent  rise,  their  share  in  the  total  declined  by  3  percent.  The  Community 
is  expected  to  continue  its  increased  rate  of  imports  from  these  countries 
because  of  its  protective  treatment  accorded  to  African  areas  because  of  their 
close  relationship  with  France . 

The  Community  is  expected  to  remain  a  deficit  area  in  fats  and  oils  for  a 
number  of  years.  (In  butter,  which  is  excluded  from  the  foregoing  analysis, 
the  area  is  on  balance  about  self-sufficient  with  a  tendency  toward  a  net 
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Table  3. — European  Economic  Community:  Imports  of  fats  and  oils 
(SITC  Nos.  091,  4ll,  412,  and  413)  by  origin,  quantity, 
value,  and  unit  value,  1951-1961  1/ 


:  EEC 

: Total  minus  : 

United 

States 

:  Other 

Year 

:  Total 

:  countries 
:  2/ 

:  EEC  : 

:  countries  : 

:  countries 
:  3/ 

—  Thousand  metric  tons  — 


1951 . 

1,176 

1,160 

233 

1952 . 

190 

970 

229 

741 

1953 . 

i',455 

1,625 

1,651 

1,660 

169 

1,286 

331 

955 

1951; . 

188 

l',437 

1,476 

1,439 

1,473 

413 

1,024 

1,011 

1955 . 

175 

465 

1956 . 

221 

534 

905 

1957 . 

l,6U6 

173 

565 

908 

1958 . 

1,434 

1,630 

156 

1,278 

363 

915 

1959 . 

181+ 

1,1+46 

501 

945 

i960 . 

1,966 

227 

1,739 

599 

1,140 

1961 . 

1,766 

236  1,530 

--  Thousand  dollars 

396 

(cif)  — 

1,134 

1951 . 

Li.99,225 

_ 

_ 

81,663 

_ 

1952 . 

355,108 

62,618 

292,490 

59,998 

232,492 

1953 . 

372, U37 

1+6,60  9 

325,828 

60,329 

265,499 

195U . 

1409,188 

1+6,998 

362,190 

88,177 

274,013 

1955 . 

1+28,6,47 

46,189 

382,458 

101, 246 

281,212 

1956 . 

492,111+ 

65,718 

426,396 

126,985 

299,411 

1957 . 

1+93,020 

1+7,555 

1+45,465 

147,218 

298,247 

1958 . 

381,073 

39,078 

341,995 

84,379 

257,616 

1959 . 

415,636 

45,732 

369,904 

106,401 

263,503 

i960 . 

l+9l+,667 

56,954 

437,713 

107,980 

329,733 

1961 . 

1+55,290 

55,295  399,995 

—  Dollars/metric 

76,763 

ton  -- 

323,232 

1951 . 

1+21+.51 

— 

— 

350.48 

_ 

1952 . 

306.13 

329.57 

301.54 

262.00 

313.75 

1953 . 

255.97 

275.79 

253.36 

182.26 

278.01 

1954 . 

251.81 

249.99 

252.04 

213.50 

267.59 

1955 . 

259.63 

263.91+ 

259.12 

217.73 

278.15 

1956 . 

296.1+5 

297.37 

296.31 

237.80 

330.84 

1957 . 

299.53 

274.88 

302.42 

260.56 

328.46 

1958 . 

265.71+ 

250.50 

267.60 

232.45 

281.55 

1959 . 

254.99 

248.51+ 

255.81 

212.38 

278.84 

i960 . 

251.61 

250.90 

251.70 

180.27 

289.24 

1961 . 

257.81 

234.30 

261.43 

193.84 

285.04 

1/  Excludes  butter. 

2/  Belgium-Luxembourg,  France,  Italy,  Netherlands,  and  West  Germany. 
3/  Total  minus  columns  2  and  4. 
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export  surplus.  Production,  which  averaged  885,000  tons  in  1960-61,  will 
increase  because  of  the  apparent  inability  of  consumption  of  milk  in  a  liquid 
form  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  output.)  No  variable  import  levy  has 
been  set  on  fats  and  oils,  but  there  is  a  common  external  tariff  to  protect 
EEC  production  of  edible  fats  (primarily  of  animal  origin),  olive  oil  in 
Italy,  and  other  oil  produced  in  the  associated  overseas  territories.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  market  for  U.S.  fats  and  oils  is  not  likely  to  expand 
greatly. 


Feed  Grains 


The  volume  of  feed  grain  (barley,  corn,  oats,  and  grain  sorghums)  imports 
into  the  European  Economic  Community  increased  substantially  during  the  1950 ' s 
and  in  i960  as  domestic  feed  production  did  not  keep  pace  with  EEC  livestock 
and  poultry  output.  Imports  fell  somewhat  in  1961  (table  I4.  and  figure  3). 

The  6  countries  annually  consumed,  about  30  million  metric  tons  of  feed  grains 
on  the  average  in  the  past  11  calendar  years .  The  deficit  was  about  25  per¬ 
cent  of  annual  use  in  i960.  In  the  2  years  1960-61,  gross  irrports  accounted 
for  $550  million,  or  7  percent,  of  the  area's  agricultural  foreign  exchange 
bill. 

Gross  feed  grain  imports  into  the  6  countries  increased  to  an  average  of 
more  than  9  million  tons  in  the  2  calendar  years  1960-61  from  U.I4.  million  in 
the  3  years  1951-53,  with  the  degree  of  self-sufficiency  declining  to  75  per¬ 
cent  from  79  percent.  A  rapidly  growing  proportion  of  EEC  feed  grain  imports 
is  intra-regional  trade,  mainly  French  shipments  to  the  other  five.  This 
trade  among  member  countries,  which  amounted  to  162,000  tons  in  1953,  averaged 
more  than  1.1  million  in  the  2  years  1960-61.  As  a  result,  intra-regional 
trade  rose  to  12  percent  from  3  percent  of  EEC  feed  grain  imports.  Intra-EEC 
trade  in  1962  was  1+7  percent  below  the  previous  year's  level  as  lower  yields 
held  production  down. 

The  EEC  accounts  for  I4.O  percent  of  world  irrports  of  feed  grains.  This  repre¬ 
sents  7  percent  of  the  aggregate  value  of  agricultural  imports.  The  United 
States,  as  a  major  supplying  country,  provides  about  3h  percent  of  annual  EEC 
feed  grain  imports,  which  averaged  3.3  million  tons  in  the  5-year  period 
ending  in  1961.  The  Netherlands,  the  leading  buyer  of  U.S.  feed  grains, 
accounted  for  over  half  of  U.S.  shipments  to  the  EEC  in  1961.  The  United 
States,  the  main  source  of  grain  sorghums,  supplied  an  average  of  1.2  million 
tons  a  year  in  the  1959-61  period.  American  barley  provides  one-third  of 
total  EEC  imports  (2.8  million  metric  tons).  Imports  from  the  United  States 
in  1961  did  not  reach  earlier  record  levels.  EEC  feed  grain  crops  were  above 
average,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  wheat  crop  was  diverted  to  feed 
use  due  to  moisture  damage  and  poor  quality  for  bread-making.  EEC  imports 
of  U.S.  feed  grains  expanded  appreciably  to  more  than  3.9  million  tons  on  the 
average  in  1960-61  from  1.3  million  in  the  1951-53  period.  The  U.S.  share  of 
gross  feed  grain  imports  rose  to  I4G  percent  from  30  percent. 

U.S.  shipments  of  feed  grains  to  the  Community  in  1962  totaled  about  6  million 
metric  tons  and  represented  nearly  half  of  its  total  imports.  This  60  percent 
increase  over  the  1961  level  reflected  Italian  trade  liberalization,  greater 
needs  for  livestock  feeding,  less  wheat  used  for  livestock  feed,  and  less 
competition  from  other  major  world  exporters. 
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Table  1+. --European  Economic  Community:  Imports  of  feed  grains 
(SITC  Nos.  01+3;  01+1+,  and  01+5)  by  origin,  quantity,  value, 
and  unit  value,  1951-1961 


Year 

:  Total 

EEC 

countries 

1/ 

:  Total  minus 
:  EEC 

:  countries 

’  United 
States 

:  Other 

:  countries 
:  2/ 

--  Thousand  metric 

tons  — 

1951.. 

:  3,282 

_ 

_ 

1,206 

_ 

1952.. 

:  5,182 

— 

— 

1,285 

— 

1953.. 

:  l+,61+8 

162 

i+,1+86 

1,309 

3,177 

1951+ . • 

:  6,136 

151 

5,985 

781 

5,201+ 

1955.. 

:  5, U25 

256 

5,169 

2,123 

3,01+6 

1956.. 

:  8,069 

1+61+ 

7,605 

2,805 

l+,800 

1957.. 

:  6,91+7 

1,261 

5,686 

1,863 

3,823 

1958.. 

:  7,769 

333 

7,1+36 

2,751 

l+,685 

1959.. 

:  8,821+ 

255 

8,569 

U,195 

l+,37l+ 

I960.. 

:  9,921+ 

626 

9,298 

3,953 

5,3U5 

1961.. 

:  9,389 

1,670 

7,719 

3,750 

3,969 

--  Thousand  dollars  (cif)  -- 

1951.. 

:  316,71+2 

_ 

_ 

100,1+05 

_ 

1952.. 

:  1+99,1+30 

— 

— 

108,360 

— 

1953.. 

:  355,115 

11,960 

31+3,155 

102,392 

21+0,763 

195U. . 

:  377,860 

11,101+ 

366,756 

50,215 

316,51+1 

1955.. 

:  368,1+08 

18,211+ 

350,191+ 

130,889 

219,305 

1956.. 

:  562,629 

3l+,653 

527,976 

185,377 

31+2,599 

1957.. 

:  Ul+9,117 

76,592 

372,525 

115,693 

256,832 

1958.. 

:  1+1+5,885 

21,1+1+2 

1+21+,  1+1+3 

11+1+,  788 

279,655 

1959.. 

:  517,657 

16,986 

500,671 

231,1+33 

269,238 

i960. . 

:  581,726 

39,788 

51+1,938 

221,212 

320,726 

1961. . 

:  519,150 

89,385 

1+29,765 

199,1+67 

230,298 

--  Dollars/metric  ton  -- 

1951.. 

:  96.51 

_ 

_ 

83.25 

_ 

1952.. 

:  96.38 

— 

— 

81+ .  33 

— 

1953.. 

:  76.1+0 

73.83 

76.1+9 

78.22 

75.78 

1951+ .  • 

:  61.58 

73.51+ 

61.28 

61+.30 

60.82 

1955.. 

:  67.91 

71.15 

67.75 

61.65 

72.00 

1956.. 

:  69.73 

71+.68 

69.1+2 

66.09 

71.37 

1957.. 

:  61+ .  65 

60.71+ 

65.52 

62.10 

67.18 

1958.. 

:  57.39 

61+.39 

57.08 

52.63 

59.69 

1959.. 

:  58.66 

66.61 

58.1+3 

55.17 

61.55 

i960 . . 

:  58.62 

63.56 

58.28 

55.96 

60.00 

1961 . . 

:  55.29 

53.52 

55.68 

53.19 

58.02 

1/  Belgium-Luxembourg,  France,  Italy,  Netherlands,  and  West  Germany. 

2/  Total  minus  columns  2  and  1+. 
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Other  countries,  such  as  Argentina,  Australia,  and  South  Africa,  supplied 
more  than  half  of  the  feed  grains  imported  by  the  Community  in  the  past 
decade.  In  1961,  Italy  obtained  a  large  part  of  its  supplies  under  bilateral 
agreements,  particularly  with  Argentina.  Australia  supplied  West  Germany  a 
quota  of  2^0,000  tons  on  the  average  in  1959-60.  There  was  considerable 
fluctuation  in  imports  over  the  past  decade.  They  increased  22  percent 
between  1953-56  and  1960-61,  even  though  their  share  in  total  EEC  feed  grain 
imports  fell  to  J4.8  percent  from  70.  Inports  from  other  countries  advanced  to 
6.1  million  tons  in  1962,  i|7  percent  of  total  EEC  imports.  Imports  in  1962 
were  5U  percent  larger  than  in  1961. 

The  growing  demand  for  animal  products  is  bringing  about  an  increased  demand 
for  livestock  feeds  within  the  Community.  Although  self-sufficiency  in  feed 
grain  is  not  foreseen  in  the  near  future,  continued  progress  toward  self- 
sufficiency  appears  probable.  In  the  immediate  future,  U.S.  feed  grain  ship¬ 
ments  into  the  Community  may  be  expected  to  increase  or  at  least  be  maintained 
at  their  present  level.  The  long-run  outlook  depends  upon  target  prices  set 
annually  by  each  member  country  for  its  internal  wholesale  market  and  on  EEC 
wheat  utilization  policies. 

Feeding  Stuff  for  Animals  6/ 


The  production  of  feeding  stuff  for  animals  has  expanded  almost  everywhere  in 
the  European  Economic  Community  but  has  not  kept  pace  with  demand.  The 
Community  accounts  for  36  percent  of  world  feeding  stuff  imports  and  provides  a 
valuable  market  for  k  million  metric  tons.  The  average  annual  value  was 
$282  million  in  calendar  years  i960  and  1961.  EEC  imports  expanded  steadily 
in  the  1950's,  with  the  increase  in  per  capita  income  and  in  demand  for  live¬ 
stock,  dairy,  and  poultry  products.  EEC  imports  of  feeding  stuff  for 
animals  accounted  for  3  percent  of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  Common  Market's 
agricultural  imports  in  the  2  years  1960-61  (table  5). 

Trade  between  member  countries  of  the  EEC,  which  averaged  656,000  tons  in 
1952-5U*  rose  to  more  than  1  million  in  1960-61.  Despite  this  83  percent 
growth,  the  portion  of  intra-EEC  imports  relative  to  the  total  dropped  to 
30  percent  from  ij.2  percent. 

The  major  portion  of  U.S.  feeding  stuff  for  animals  imported  by  the  Community 
was  made  up  of  oilseed  meal  and  to  a  lesser  extent  prepared  and  mixed  feed. 
Prior  to  1955.?  there  was  no  significant  trade  between  the  two  areas.  Since 
that  year  imports  from  the  United  States  generally  followed  a  rise  and  fall 
course.  In  1957  and  1958,  these  imports  were  I4.5  percent  below  the  1956  level. 
They  expanded  in  the  next  2  years  and  set  a  record  in  I960,  reflecting 
drought  conditions  in  the  Community.  As  a  consequence  there  was  an  unusually 
heavy  movement  of  protein  meal  into  that  area.  Higher  prices,  a  good  local 
pasture  season,  and  improved  forage  and  feed  supplies  triggered  a  23  percent 
drop  in  1961  imports  below  the  previous  year. 

Imports  of  feeding  stuff  from  other  countries,  such  as  Argentina  and  Peru, 
generally  followed  an  upward  trend.  They  rose  to  average  more  than  2  million 

6/  Feeding  stuff  for  animals  includes  hay  and  fodder,  oilseed  cake  and  meal, 
and  meat  meal  and  fish  meal  unfit  for  human  consumption. 
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Table  5. — European  Economic  Community:  Imports  of  feeding  stuff  for  animals, 
(excluding  unmilled  cereals)  (SITC  No.  08l)  by  origin,  quantity,  value, 

and  unit  value,  1951-1961 


Year 

Total 

EEC  : 

:  countries  : 

:  1/ 

Total  minus  :  TT  .  ,  , 

.  United 

^  '  States 

countries  : 

:  Other 

:  countries 
:  2/ 

—  Thousand  metric 

tons  -- 

1951 . 

1,339 

— 

— 

37 

— 

1952 . 

1,307 

597 

710 

13 

697 

1953 . 

17532 

1,933 

531 

1,001 

22 

979 

1951+ . 

81+1 

1,092 

81 

1,011 

1959 . 

l  ,9hh 
2,01+7 
2,253 
2,851 

3,671 

901 

1,01+3 

1,311 

181 

862 

1956 . 

736 

199 

1,112 

1957 . 

951+ 

1,299 

123 

1,176 

1,817 

2,219 

1958 . 

931+ 

1,151 

1^917 

100 

1959 . 

2^520 

301 

i960 . 

3,770 

1,111 

2,659 

372 

2,287 

1961 . 

1+,H2 

1,297  2,815 

--  Thousand  dollars 

287 

(cif)  -- 

2,528 

1951 . 

81,1+75 

— 

— 

3,533 

— 

1952 . 

86,985 

2l+ ,  1+07 

62,578 

1,806 

60,772 

1963 . 

111,160 

21,888 

89,272 

2,312 

86,960 

1951+ . 

139^,009 

1+0^51+3 

98,1+66 

8^1+32 

90',  031+ 

1955 . 

11+9,1+22 

1+7,569 

101,853 

16,816 

85,037 

1956 . 

167,623 

1+2,1+80 

125,11+3 

18,300 

106,81+3 

1957 . 

172,526 

50,720 

121,806 

11,095 

110,711 

1958 . 

197,505 

1+1,115 

156,390 

8,922 

11+7,1+68 

1959 . 

281+,  1+1+1+ 

61,358 

223,086 

22,781 

200,305 

i960 . 

279,1+86 

60,290 

219,196 

30,1+88 

188,708 

1961.,* . 

285,123 

69,399  215,721+ 

—  Dollars/metric 

2l+,108 

ton  -- 

191,616 

1951 . 

60.85 

— 

— 

95.1+9 

— 

1952 . 

66.55 

1+0.88 

88.11+ 

138.92 

87.19 

1953 . 

72.56 

1+1.22 

89.18 

105.09 

88.82 

1951+ . 

71.91 

1+8.21 

90.17 

101+.73 

89.05 

1955 . 

76.86 

52.80 

97.65 

92.91 

98.65 

1956 . 

81.89 

57.72 

95.1+6 

91.96 

96.09 

1957 . 

76.58 

53.16 

93.77 

90.20 

91+.11+ 

1958 . 

69.28 

77.1+8 

1+1+  •  02 
53.31 

81.58 

88.53 

89.22 

75.68 

81.16 

1959 . 

90.27 

i960 . 

71+.13 

51+.27 

82.1+1+ 

81.96 

82.51 

1961 . 

69.31+ 

53.51 

76.63 

81+.00 

75.80 

l/  Belgium-Luxembourg, 

France,  Italy, 

Netherlands,  and  West  Germany. 

2 /  Total  minus  columns  2  and  1+. 
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tons  in  the  2  years  1960-61  from  895,000  in  1952 -5U.  As  a  re salt ,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  imports  taken  from  other  countries  relative  to  gross  EEC  feeding 
stuff  imports  climbed,  to  6l  percent  from  56  percent.  Imports  rose  to  2.5 
million  tons  in  1961  from  2.3  million  in  I960,  under  the  impetus  of  greater 
supplies  of  fish  meal,  African  peanuts,  and  Canadian  rapeseed  and  flaxseed. 

In  addition,  prices  declined  or  remained  relatively  stable. 

The  EEC  has  declared  imports  of  many  feedstuffs  duty  free  since  they  supplement 
and  are  not  competitive  with  local  supplies.  Expanding  economic  activity  and 
rising  standards  of  living  in  this  market  have  fostered  continuing  growth  in 
consumer  demand  for  additional  livestock  and  poultry  products.  To  meet  this 
demand  the  use  of  improved-quality  mixed  feeds  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  use 
of  soybean  meal  will  rise  as  the  efficiency  of  rations  improves.  The  potential 
for  U.S.  oilseed  and  oilseed  meal  sales  to  the  Community  is  encouraging. 

Fruit  and  Nuts 


Fruit  and  nut  production  and  consumption  in  the  European  Economic  Community 
rose  between  1951  and  1961.  The  6  countries  consumed  about  16  million  metric 
tons  of  fresh  fruit  and  nuts  in  1961.  About  85  percent  of  their  requirements 
is  met  from  domestic  production,  and  the  remainder  from  imports.  EEC  trade 
in  all  fruits  and  nuts  expanded  substantially  during  the  past  decade.  Gross 
imports  rose  to  an  average  of  nearly  5  million  tons  in  calendar  years  1960-61 
from  2.5  million  tons  on  the  average  in  1951-53.  The  combined  value  of  fruit 
and  nuts  imported  from  all  countries  reached  more  than  $900  million  in  the 
latter  period  and  exceeded  by  135  percent  the  corresponding  average  for  the 
earlier  years.  Fruit  and  nuts  accounted  for  11  percent  of  the  total  EEC 
agricultural  import  bill  in  the  2  years  1960-61  (table  6) . 

Imports  between  member  countries  more  than  doubled  over  the  decade  of  the 
1950' s.  A  relatively  large  and  growing  proportion  of  total  fruit  and  nut 
imports  came  from  intra-regional  trade.  In  the  2  years  1960-61  Belgium  de¬ 
rived  the  bulk  of  its  imports  of  apples  and  pears  (an  average  of  32,000  and 
13,^00  tons,  respectively)  from  the  Netherlands,  and  9U  percent  of  its  peaches 
(7,900  tons)  from  Italy.  On  the  whole,  due  to  the  dynamic  development  of  its 
fruit  industry,  Italy  was  the  main  internal  source.  West  Germany  was  the 
major  recipient. 

Movement  of  fruit  and  nuts  from  the  United  States  to  the  Common  Market  showed 
a  continuous  growth  from  1951  to  1957,  increasing  131  percent.  In  1959,  im¬ 
ports  from  the  United  States  were  below  the  relatively  low  level  to  which  they 
had  fallen  during  1958.  Availability  of  supplies,  changing  prices,  and  import 
controls  affected  the  normal  trade  pattern.  There  was  an  expansionary  phase 
in  i960  and  1961  due  to  liberalization  policies  for  trade  in  dried  fruit  and 
nuts  and  fresh  citrus  fruit.  Imports  of  fruit  and  nuts  into  the  Community, 
while  generally  governed  by  factors  affecting  domestic  supplies  and  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  have  been  inhibited  greatly  by  import  exchange  controls 
established  by  the  major  EEC  importing  members. 

After  World  War  II  and  until  fairly  recently,  the  EEC  countries  restricted 
fruit  and  nut  imports  (considered  luxury  items)  to  improve  their  external 
financial  position,  and  encouraged  expansion  of  orchards  and  groves  at  home. 
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Table  6  . — European  Economic  Community:  Imports  of  fruit  and  nuts,  fresh, 
dried,  and  preserved  (SITC  Nos.  05lj  052,  and  053)  by 
origin,  quantity,  value,  and  unit  value,  1951-61 


Year 

Total  : 

EEC 

countries 

-l/ 

:  Total  minus 

:  EEC 

:  countries 

’  United 
’  States 

:  Other 

:  countries 
:  2/ 

— 

Thousand  metric 

tons  3/ — 

1951 . 

2,167 

_ 

_ 

113 

_ 

1952 . 

2,424 

630 

1,794 

127 

1,667 

1953 . 

2,972 

681 

2,291 

153 

2,138 

1954 . 

2,993 

636 

2,357 

163 

2,194 

1955 . 

3,397 

947 

2,450 

175 

2,275 

1956 . 

3,328 

981 

2,347 

268 

2,079 

1957 . 

3,767 

990 

2,777 

303 

2,474 

1958 . 

4,024 

871 

3,153 

219 

2,934 

1959 . 

4,549 

1,357 

3,192 

151 

3,041 

I960 . 

4,85  2 

1,339 

3,513 

170 

3,343 

1961 . 

5,11*6 

1,498 

3, 6W 

Thousand  dollars 

225 

(cif)  — 

3,423 

1951 . 

332,450 

_  _  _ 

_ 

19,026 

_ 

1952 . 

390,662 

89,278 

301,384 

23,943 

277,441 

1953 . 

425,852 

96,947 

328,905 

27,948 

300,957 

1 954 . 

488,485 

110,156 

378,329 

31,853 

346,476 

1955 . 

549,713 

134,713 

415,000 

34,351 

380,649 

1956 . 

668,827 

165,627 

503,200 

65,375 

437,825 

1957 . 

778,039 

184,311 

593,728 

71,067 

522,661 

1958 . 

808,510 

165,602 

642,908 

59,019 

583,889 

1959 . 

774,844 

210,929 

563,915 

40,205 

523,710 

i960 . 

845,457 

225,919 

619,538 

48,482 

571,056 

1961 . 

954,030 

268,420 

685,610  59,004 

--  Dollars/metric  ton  — 

626,606 

1951 . 

153.41 

_ 

_ _ 

168.37 

_ 

1952 . 

161.16 

141.71 

168.00 

188.53 

166 . 43 

1953 . 

143.29 

142.36 

143.56 

182.67 

140.77 

1954 . 

163 . 21 

173.20 

160.51 

195.42 

157.92 

1955 . 

161.82 

142.25 

169.39 

196.29 

167.32 

1956 . 

200.97 

168.83 

214.40 

243.94 

210.59 

1957  . 

1958  . 

1959  . 

1960  . 

1961  . 

206.54 

200.92 

170.33 

174.25 

185.39 

186.17 

190.13 

155.44 

168.72 

179.19 

213.80 

203.90 

176.67 

176.36 

187.94 

234.54 

269.49 

266.26 

285.19 

262.24 

211.26 

199-01 

172.22 

170.82 

183.06 

1/  Belgium-Luxembourg, 

2/  Total  minus  columns 
3/  Product  weight. 

France,  Italy,  Netherlands 
2  and  4. 

,  and  West  Germany. 
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Within  the  last  3  years,  EEC  countries  have  removed  many  of  their  restrictions 
on  imports  of  U.S.  fruits.  The  remaining  controls  --  imposed  initially  to 
protect  the  balance  of  payments  —  were  retained  as  devices  to  protect 
producers  at  home  and  in  associated  areas. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  EEC  fruit  and  nut  imports  comes  from  other  coun¬ 
tries,  such  as  South  Africa,  Spain,  Argentina,  Turkey,  and  Greece.  Their 
share  in  the  Community's  market  declined  to  67  percent  in  1960-61  from  71  per¬ 
cent  in  1951-53  --  to  the  benefit  of  intra-EEC  suppliers,  whose  share  in  turn 
rose  to  29  percent  from  23  percent.  Greece,  whose  association  with  the  Common 
Market  became  effective  November  1,  1962,  provided  a  large  part  of  West 
Germany's  imports  of  peaches  and.  table  grapes.  The  North  African  countries, 
particularly  Algeria,  have  played  a  preponderant  part  in  supplying  France  with 
fresh  citrus  fruits  and  grapes. 

High  income  elasticity  of  demand  for  fruit  and  nuts,  market  development,  and 
improved  quality  standards  account  for  the  increase  in  EEC  fruit  and  nut  im¬ 
ports.  Domestic  crops  normally  provide  about  half  of  total  fruit  and  nut 
supplies  in  the  Community.  The  expansion  of  demand  for  top  grade  fruit  and 
nuts,  out-of-season  varieties,  and  fruit  not  grown  locally,  such  as  bananas, 
resulted  in  increased  imports  from  outside  the  EEC.  Under  normal  conditions, 
U.S.  prunes,  oranges,  orange  juice,  and  canned  deciduous  fruits  form  more 
than  half  of  EEC  imports  of  these  items.  The  forces  which  were  at  work  in  the 
1950 ' s  likely  will  continue  in  the  immediate  future . 

The  Common  Agricultural  Policy  for  fruit  aims  to  stabilize  prices  to  home 
producers  by  preventing  imports  of  low-priced  fruit  and  prohibiting  imports 
of  poor-quality  products  and  to  gradually  liberalize  trade  between  member 
countries.  EEC  market  opportunities  for  U.S.  fruit  and  nuts  depend  on  the 
level  of  duties  established,  nontariff  measures,  and  degree  of  response  of 
EEC  production  to  rising  demand.  If  the  EEC  removes  such  nontariff  restric¬ 
tions  as  seasonal  embargoes  on  some  fruits,  U.S.  sales  to  the  Community  will 
improve . 


Hides  and  Skins 


The  EEC  produced  about  35U,000  metric  tons  of  hides  and  skins  annually  in  the 
2  years  1960-61.  Domestic  production  amounted  to  U8  percent  of  the  735,000 
tons  available.  The  strong  economic  position  of  the  Community  has  made  it  an 
attractive  market  for  some  50  percent  of  the  total  value  of  hides  and  skins 
traded  internationally.  Gross  imports  of  hides  and  skins  into  the  Community 
accounted  for  3  percent  of  the  agricultural  import  bill  in  calendar  years 
1960-61.  Reflecting  economic  growth  and  higher  standards  of  living,  EEC  im¬ 
ports  expanded  150  percent  during  the  past  decade.  Except  for  1958,  they 
followed  a  consistent  upward  course  to  an  average  of  Ij.90,000  tons  in  1960-61 
from  254,000  tons  in  1951-53  (table  7). 

Trade  between  member  countries  of  the  Common  Market,  which  averaged  36,000 
tons  in  calendar  years  1952-54,  or  13  percent  of  gross  imports,  rose  to 
119,000  in  1960-61.  Growth  of  livestock  numbers  and  increased  slaughter  have 
made  more  hides  and  skins  available.  France,  Belgium-Luxembourg,  and  the 
Netherlands  are  the  most  important  intra-EEC  sources  while  West  Germany  is 
the  main  recipient  of  hides  and  skins  from  other  EEC  members. 
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Table  7  . — European  Economic  Community:  Imports  of  hides  and  skins 
(except  fur  skins)  (SITC  No.  211)  by  origin,  quantity,  value, 
and  unit  value,  1951-1961 


Year 

Total 

1951 . 

207 

1952 . 

2  1+9 

1953 . 

275 

1951+ . 

286 

1955 . 

3h  0 

1956 . 

370 

1957 . 

Ul  9 

1958 . 

389 

1959 . 

kh3 

I960 . 

1+67 

1961 . 

513 

:  EEC 

:  countries 
:  1/ 

:  Total  minus 

:  EEC 

:  countries 

j  United 
]  States 

:  Other 

:  countries 
2/ 

—  Thousand  metric 

tons  — 

3 

27 

222 

b 

218 

37 

238 

7 

231 

b3 

2l+3 

1+8 

195 

66 

27b 

b6 

228 

65 

305 

32 

273 

60 

359 

53 

306 

68 

321 

50 

271 

90 

353 

26 

327 

110 

357 

bl 

316 

128 

385 

b9 

336 

—  Thousand  dollars  (cif)  — 


1951 . 

189,777 

— 

— 

2,1+71+ 

— 

1952 . 

l61+,703 

13,016 

151,687 

2,681 

11+9,006 

1953 . 

18U,  OI4.8 

9,970 

171+,  078 

3,853 

170,225 

1951+ . 

175,282 

19,128 

156,151+ 

19,201 

136,953 

1955 . 

i8i+,5i+i 

27,021; 

157,517 

18,922 

138,595 

1956 . 

209,175 

27,109 

182,066 

16,380 

165,686 

1957 . 

25a, 207 

26,613 

227,591+ 

2l+ ,  2l+9 

203,31+5 

1958 . 

206,059 

26,73b 

179,325 

20,1+01+ 

158,921 

1959 . 

270,973 

h3 ,1+1+9 

227,521+ 

17,205 

210,319 

i960 . 

283,110 

1+9,95 1 

233,159 

17,828 

215,331 

1961 . 

297,318 

55,993  2la,325 

--  Dollars/metric  ton 

23,111 

218,211+ 

1951 . 

916.80 

— 

— 

821+.67 

— 

1952 . 

661 .1+6 

1+82.07 

683.27 

670.25 

683.51 

1953 . 

669.26 

269. 1+6 

731.1+2 

550.1+3 

736.90 

195U . 

612.87 

1+1+1+.81+ 

61+2.61 

1+00.02 

702.32 

1955 . 

51+2.77 

1+09.1+5 

571+.88 

1+11.35 

607.87 

1956 . 

565.3U 

I+17.06 

596.91+ 

511.88 

606.91 

1957 . 

606.70 

Ul+3.55 

633.97 

1+57.53 

661+ .  53 

1958 . 

529.71 

393.15 

558.61+ 

1+08.08 

586.1+2 

1959 . 

611.68 

1+82.77 

61+1+ •  51+ 

661.73 

61+3.18 

i960 . 

606.23 

1+5U .  10 

653.11 

1+31+.68 

681.1+3 

1961 . 

579.57 

1+37.1+5 

626.82 

1+71.65 

61+9.1+5 

1/  Belgium-Luxembourg,  France,  Italy,  Netherlands,  and  West  Germany. 
2/  Total  minus  columns  2  and  1+. 


The  Common  Market  was  a  good  outlet  for  about  59*000  tons  or  $23.1  million 
worth  of  hides  and  skins  in  1961.  The  Netherlands  and  West  Germany  were  the 
principal  markets.  U.S.  shipments  into  the  Community  throughout  the  past 
decade  generally  have  followed  a  fluctuating  pattern.  Starting  from  a 
negligible  amount  in  1951*  they  rose  to  U8_, 000  tons  in  1955.  In  1956*  they 
dropped  30  percent  below  the  1955  level.  An  expansion  to  53*000  tons  in 
1957  placed  EEC  imports  of  U.S.  hides  and  skins  at  an  alltime  high,  two-thirds 
above  the  1956  level.  Part  of  the  1957  advance  was  due  to  lower  U.S.  prices 
and  improved  marketing  methods  by  U.S.  dealers.  In  1959*  EEC  imports  were 
down  50  percent  from  1957  as  increased  demand  reduced  U.S.  and  Argentine 
supplies.  Thereafter,  imports  advanced  to  59*000  tons  in  1961,  5*000  below 
the  1957  record. 

The  largest  part  of  EEC  import  requirements  of  hides  and  skins  is  met  by  in- 
ports  from  other  countries,  such  as  Argentina,  Australia,  and  India.  EEC  im¬ 
ports  rose  52  percent  to  326,000  tons  in  calendar  years  I96O-6I  from  215*000 
tons  in  1952-55-  Many  members  of  the  Common  Market  took  their  supplies  from 
Argentina  under  multilateral  trade  and  payments  agreements.  However,  the 
expansion  of  both  intra-regional  and  U.S.  imports  reduced  the  relative  share 
from  other  countries  to  66  percent  from  80  percent.  Conditions  governing 
production  and  exports  in  the  main  supplying  countries  largely  influenced  the 
changes  in  this  pattern  of  imports. 

Shipments  of  hides  and  skins  into  the  EEC  probably  will  continue  at  the 
present  level,  because  present  regulations  provide  for  free  imports.  The  out¬ 
look  is  favorable  for  the  long-term  future  of  U.S.  hides  and  skins  in  the 
Common  Market.  However,  as  the  result  of  competition  from  plastics,  problems 
may  arise  that  could  outweigh  any  increase  in  U.S.  sales  due  to  improved 
standards  of  living  in  the  Community. 

Meats 

Imports  of  meats  (including  beef  and  pork  variety  meats  and  poultry  meat)  by 
the  six  countries  of  the  Common  Market  form  a  significant  proportion  of  total 
world  imports.  Both  volume  and  value  more  than  tripled  over  the  past  decade. 
Gross  meat  imports  of  the  Community  increased  to  more  than  half  a  million 
metric  tons  in  calendar  years  i960  and  1961  from  165*000  in  the  early  1950's, 
accounting  for  nearly  5  percent  of  the  agricultural  foreign  exchange  bill  in 
1961.  During  the  past  decade,  meat  consumption  in  the  Community,  measured  in 
value,  rose  by  50  percent;  domestic  production,  by  35  percent;  and  net  imports 
by  73  percent. 

Meat  production  in  the  6  countries  of  the  Common  Market  provides  95  percent  of 
consumption.  Imports  from  outside  the  Community  contribute  only  an  estimated 
6  percent  of  the  consumption  of  all  meats.  Prospects  suggest  a  significant 
growth  in  the  demand  for  meats  in  the  six  countries,  especially  poultry  meat. 
Since  the  common  agricultural  and  import  policies  probably  will  stimulate 
further  EEC  expansion,  production  of  meats  in  the  Community  is  likely  to 
almost  keep  pace  with  demand.  Larger  imports  from  outside  the  region  would 
result,  however,  if  a  high  rate  of  income  growth  caused  demand  to  grow  faster 
than  production. 
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Rising  supplies  of  meats  originating  within  the  six  Community  countries  form 
a  growing  share  of  the  Community's  meat  market.  Trade  between  countries  now 
forming  the  Common  Market  amounted  to  an  average  38,000  tons  in  1951-53  and 
rose  to  an  average  of  222,000  in  1960-61.  The  intra-EEC  share  of  all  the 
Community's  meat  imports  advanced  to  38  percent  from  23  percent  (table  8). 

The  principal  suppliers  of  meats  within  the  region  are  Netherlands  and  France. 
Rapid  expansion  of  intra-Community  trade  reduced  the  relative  share  of  supplies 
imported  from  other  nations ,  notably  Denmark  and  Latin  America.  Intra-EEC 
exchanges  of  meat  will  be  affected  further  by  liberalization  policies  promoted 
by  the  Community. 

Movement  of  meat  supplies  into  the  Community  from  the  United  States  showed  a 
remarkable  growth  during  the  1950's.  These  imports  averaged.  18,000  tons  in 
the  3  calendar  year  1951-53  and  rose  to  an  average  of  81;, 000  in  the  2  years 
1960-61.  The  upward  trend  represented  a  nearly  four-fold  increase;  and.,  as 
a  result,  the  U.S.  share  of  all  EEC  meat  imports  rose  to  15  percent  from  11 
percent.  The  bulk  of  U.S.  meats  in  the  EEC  market  consisted  of  variety  and 
poultry  meats.  A  tremendous  growth  in  EEC  poultry  imports  from  the  United 
States  occurred  in  recent  years. 

Argentina  and  Denmark  are  the  most  important  of  the  other  countries  which 
supplied  more  than  half  of  the  Community's  meat  imports.  These  imports  from 
other  countries  rose  to  276,000  tons  on  the  average  in  1960-61  from  108,000  in 
1951-53.  Notwithstanding  the  155  percent  growth  in  these  imports,  the  share 
of  other  countries  in  total  EEC  meat  imports  fell  from  66  percent  to  I4.7  per¬ 
cent.  The  United  States  picked  up  some  of  the  loss,  but  the  greater  part  was 
made  up  by  larger  intra-EEC  exchanges. 

The  development  of  the  Community  so  far  has  favorably  affected  meat  .imports 
from  the  United  States  because  of  the  growth  in  EEC  national  income  and  con¬ 
sumer  purchasing  power.  However,  EEC  regulations  for  beef  and  pork  variety 
meats  have  not  yet  been  implemented.  With  implementation  of  these  regulations, 
pork  variety  meat  will  be  subject  to  an  inport  levy  and  gate  price  system,  and 
beef  variety  meats  will  be  subject  to  an  import  certificate  requirement. 
However,  the  new  common  external  tariff  for  beef  and  pork  variety  meats  has 
been  set  at  20  percent  ad  valorem  --  a  rate  which  has  been  bound  under  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  in  negotiations  that  took  place  in 
early  1962.  As  a  result  of  binding,  duties  or  other  restrictive  regulations 
should  not  exceed  the  bound  rate  of  20  percent  ad.  valorem.  This  rate  is 
substantially  higher  than  the  previous  duties  imposed  by  the  individual  EEC 
countries,  and  the  higher  duties  will  no  doubt  have  an  adverse  effect  on  U.S. 
trade . 

The  EEC  regulations  on  poultry  have  erected  such  high  gate  prices  and  levies 
as  to  seriously  threaten  the  excellent  market  for  U.S.  poultry  in  West  Germany. 
Retail  poultry  prices  have  been  forced  up  15  to  20  percent,  and  consumer 
demand  has  thus  been  reduced.  At  the  same  time,  added  impetus  has  been  given 
to  broiler  production  within  the  Community.  West  Germany  is  the  leading 
market  for  U.S.  poultry. 
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Table  8  . — European  Economic  Community:  Imports  of  meat,  fresh,  chilled  or 
frozen  (SITC  No.  Oil)  by  origin,  quantity,  value,  and  unit  value, 

1951-1961 


Year 

Total 

:  EEC  : 

:  countries  : 
:  1/ 

Total  minus 
EEC 

countries 

United 

States 

:  Other 

:  countries 
:  2/ 

—  Thousand  metric 

tons  — 

1951 . 

168 

25 

153 

7 

136 

1952 . 

163 

36 

127 

19 

108 

1953 . 

163 

55 

109 

28 

81 

195k . 

190 

250 

82 

108 

26 

82 

1955 . 

102 

158 

35 

115 

1956 . 

372 

85 

287 

50 

257 

1957 . 

507 

95 

313 

35 

279 

1958 . 

522 

596 

106 

316 

339 

30 

55 

286 

1959 . 

157 

285 

i960 . 

597 

235 

363 

71 

292 

1961 . 

568 

210  358 

--  Thousand  dollars 

97 

(cif)  -- 

261 

1951 . 

93,003 

18,773 

75,230 

2,655 

71,575 

1952 . 

95,705 

23,892 

70,813 

8,189 

62,625 

1953 . 

82,910 

23,868 

55,052 

12,258 

51,795 

1955 . 

105,895 

55,675 

60,220 

12,892 

57,328 

1955 . 

133,135 

55,722 

77,512 

15,501 

62,911 

1956 . 

189,255 

58,515 

150,730 

17,817 

122,913 

1957 . 

222,736 

61,517 

161,319 

16,785 

155,535 

1958 . 

238,827 

65,802 

173,025 

16,955 

156,070 

1959 . 

285,667 

97,595 

187,173 

29,272 

157,901 

i960 . 

358,009 

157,588 

210,521 

38,022 

172,399 

153,656 

1961 . 

332,770 

135,395  197,376 

--  Dollars/metric 

53,730 

ton  -- 

1951 . 

553.59 

750.92 

519.09 

379.28 

526.29 

1952 . 

581.01 

663.67 

557.58 

531.00 

579.85 

1953 . 

508.65 

535.59 

595.80 

537.53 

515.98 

1955 . 

552.08 

555.82 

557.59 

595.85 

576.07 

1955 . 

532.55 

552.29 

523.05 

526.50 

551.85 

1956 . 

508.72 

570.75 

590.35 

555.52 

597.62 

1957 . 

557.26 

653.37 

515.50 

593.68 

518.05 

1958 . 

565.95 

620.77 

557.55 

565.17 

555.70 

1959 . 

573.92 

620.98 

552.13 

532.22 

556.02 

i960 . 

599.68 

585.86 

630.72 

655.73 

579.67 

551.33 

535.52 

553.92 

590.51 

579.55 

1961 . 

l/  Belgium-Luxembourg, 
2/  Total  minus  columns 

France ,  Italy, 
2  and  5. 

Netherlands 

,  and  West  Germany. 
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Oilseeds,  Oil  Nuts,  and  Oil  Kernels 


EEC  production  of  oilseeds,  oil  nuts,  and  oil  kernels  averaged  337,000  metric 
tons  each  year  between  1951  and  1961.  Rapeseed  is  the  only  oilseed  grown  in 
quantity.  Virtually  all  of  it  is  produced  in  France  and  West  Germany. 
Climatic  conditions,  traditional  rotations,  and  concentration  on  livestock 
production  prevent  an  increase  in  EEC  output.  The  Community  takes  a  large 
percentage  of  the  quantities  moving  in  world  trade  and  depends  on  iirports  for 
practically  all  its  requirements.  EEC  imports  of  oilseeds  accounted  for 
7  percent  of  the  area's  agricultural  foreign  exchange  bill  in  1961. 

Apart  from  a  minor  setback  in  1958,  EEC  oilseed  imports  showed  a  strong  and 
continuous  growth  during  the  1950 's  (table  9  and  figure  1+).  Imports  rose  to 
nearly  b  million  metric  tons  from  2  million.  The  increase  in  oilseed  demand 
reflected  increased  feed  and  industrial  uses.  Flaxseed  and  related  oilseeds 
are  basic  materials  in  paints,  varnishes,  and  many  other  products.  Soybeans 
are  important  in  the  production  of  margarine  and  salad  oils. 

There  is  little  intra-EEC  trade  in  oilseeds.  The  37,000  tons  in  calendar 
year  1961  represented  less  than  1  percent  of  EEC's  total  oilseed  imports. 

The  Common  Market  has  been  a  key  outlet  for  U.S.  oilseeds  such  as  soybeans 
and  flaxseed  as  well  as  large  and  increasing  quantities  of  oilseed  meal.  The 
United  States  has  been  the  largest  single  supplier  of  oilseeds  to  the  Common 
Market.  Imports  increased  to  average  over  1.5  million  tons  in  1960-61,  more 
than  6  times  the  231,000  tons  in  1951-53.  With  such  vigorous  expansion,  the 
U.S.  share  in  the  EEC  import  market  climbed  to  1;0  percent  from  11  percent 
while  the  share  of  other  suppliers  declined. 

Canada,  Nigeria,  the  Philippines,  Senegal,  Mali,  Niger,  and  other  countries 
provide  the  greatest  part  of  EEC  imports.  These  countries  send  peanuts,  palm 
kernels,  soybeans,  flaxseed,  and  rapeseed.  Canadian  flaxseed  and  rapeseed 
occupy  a  strong  market  position  in  the  Community.  France  extended  protection 
to  domestic  rapeseed  and  to  oilseeds  (mainly  peanuts)  produced  in  its  asso¬ 
ciated  overseas  countries.  Imports  from  overseas  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  increased  to  2.3  million  tons  in  1960-61  from  1.6  million  in 
1952 -5U*  Despite  the  b3  percent  growth,  the  share  of  these  countries  in  the 
EEC  import  market  declined  to  60  percent  from  83  percent. 

The  United  States  is  interested  in  the  EEC  oilseed  import  market.  The 
potential  for  U.S.  oilseed  sales  to  the  Community  is  encouraging,  with  the 
growing  mixed  feed  industry  providing  a  basis  for  much  of  the  expanding 
market.  Present  regulations  permitting  free  imports  of  oilseeds  and  oilseed 
meal  are  expected  to  continue. 


Rice 

EEC  provides  a  market  for  3^0,000  metric  tons  (milled  basis)  of  the  world's 
rice  trade,  or  about  I4.  percent  of  world  rice  trade  in  recent  years.  Four  EEC 
countries  produce  no  rice.  Annual  production  in  France  and  Italy  averaged 
766,000  tons  in  calendar  years  i960  and  1961.  Consumption  in  the  Community 
as  a  whole  rose  slowly  during  the  1950 's,  largely  reflecting  population  growth. 
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Table  9  .--European  Economic  Community:  Imports  of  oilseeds,  oil  nuts, 
and  oil  kernels  (SITC  No.  221)  by  origin,  quantity,  value, 

and  unit  value,  1951-1961 


Year 

Total 

:  EEC  : 

:  countries  : 
:  1/ 

Total  minus  :  TT  ..  , 

EEC  *  Um-'ted 

,  .  ’  States 

countries  : 

:  Other 

:  countries 
:  2/ 

—  Thousand  metric 

tons  — 

1951 . 

2,385 

_ 

_ 

287 

_ 

1952 . 

1,61a 

1*1 

1,600 

166 

1,1*31* 

1953 . 

1, 9h0 

21* 

1,916 

21*1 

1,675 

195U . 

2,305 

21 

2,281* 

501* 

1,780 

1955 . 

2,572 

17 

2,555 

711 

1,81*1* 

1956 . 

2,937 

23 

2,911* 

861* 

2,050 

1957 . 

3,202 

32 

3,170 

i,oia 

2,129 

1958 . 

3,171 

30 

3,11*1 

903 

2,238 

1959 . 

3,1*71 

20 

3,1*51 

1,297 

2,151* 

i960 . 

3,989 

25 

3,961* 

1,612 

2,352 

1961 . 

3,866 

37  3,829 

--  Thousand  dollars 

1,509 

(cif)  -- 

2,320 

1951 . 

U88 , 3U0 

_ 

_ 

31*,  258 

_ _ 

1952 . 

30i|. ,  392 

7,767 

296,625 

23,610 

273,015 

1953 . 

3Ul,676 

1*,595 

337,081 

28,521 

308,560 

195U . 

395,331 

3,753 

391,578 

59,017 

332,561 

1955 . 

1*06,233 

3,206 

1*03,027 

78,828 

32l*,l  99 

1956 . 

1*75,10*6 

1+,  383 

1*71,063 

101,907 

369,156 

1957 . 

505,1*25 

5,666 

1*99,759 

110, 910 

388,81*9 

1958 . 

1*71*,  935 

5,359 

1*69,576 

88,567 

381,009 

1959 . 

501,971 

3,777 

1*98,191* 

125,583 

372,611 

I960 . 

557,217 

1*,1*96 

552,721 

11*9,891* 

1*02,827 

1961 . 

51*9,703 

6,011  51*3,692  161,086 

--  Dollars/metric  ton  — 

382,606 

1951 . 

201*.  75 

_ 

_ 

119.36 

_ 

1952 . 

185.1*9 

189-1*1*- 

185.39 

11*2.23 

190.39 

1953 . 

176.12 

191.1*6 

176.93 

118.31* 

181*.  21 

195U . 

171.51 

178.71 

171.1*1* 

117.10 

186.83 

1955 . 

157.91* 

188.59 

157.71* 

HO.87 

175.81 

1956 . 

161.88 

190 . 56 

161.65 

117.95 

180.08 

1957 . 

157.85 

177.06 

157.65 

106.51* 

182. 61* 

1958 . 

11*9.77 

178.63 

11*9.50 

98.08 

170.21* 

1959 . 

11*1*. 62 

188.85 

ll*l*.36 

96.82 

172.98 

i960 . 

139.69 

179.81* 

139.1*1* 

92.99 

171.27 

1961 . 

11*2.19 

162.1*6 

11*1.99 

106.75 

161*.  92 

l/  Belgium-Luxembourg, 
2/  Total  minus  columns 

France ,  Italy, 
2  and  k. 

Netherlands,  and  West  Germany. 
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FIG 


The  policy  to  restrict  rice  imports  is  reflected  in  the  statement  of  the 
Commission  that  "there  will  be  a  continuing  deficit  of  about  100,000  tons  of 
broken  rice  used  for  animal  feed  and  industry,  but  that  Italy  and  France 
(plus  Madagascar)  could  in  principle  meet  the  human  consumption  requirements 
of  the  whole  Community."  7/  The  average  value  of  gross  imports  was  $39  mil¬ 
lion  in  1960-61. 

Gross  rice  imports  into  the  Community  increased  to  35U,000  tons  in  1960-61 
from  208,000  in  1951-53  (table  10).  Not  all  countries  shared  equally  in  EEC's 
expanded  rice  market.  There  were  changes  from  one  year  to  another,  and  im¬ 
ports  reached  a  record  level  in  1959.  Rice  shipments  into  the  Community  in 
1961  were  22  percent  below  the  levels  of  the  preceding  2  years. 

Intra-EEC  trade  in  rice  showed  divergent  tendencies  but  followed  a  declining 
course.  Imports  between  member  countries,  which  amounted  to  92,000  tons  in 
1951-53,  or  I4.6  percent  of  gross  imports,  dropped  to  35,000  tons  in  1960-61, 
or  10  percent  of  the  total.  During  this  period  the  bulk  of  Italy's  rice  ex¬ 
ports  went  to  non-Community  countries,  while  importing  EEC  members  obtained 
rice  from  suppliers  outside  the  EEC.  Of  the  11-year  average  gross  imports  of 
301,000  tons,  only  56,000  were  purchased  within  the  Community.  Since  imports 
of  rice  into  Belgium-Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  and  West  Germany  are  free  of 
Government  control,  these  extra-regional  purchases  presumably  reflected  con¬ 
sumer  tastes,  competitive  prices,  and  quality  considerations. 

U.S.  shipments  of  rice  into  the  Community  increased  to  80,000  tons  in  1960-61 
from  7,000  in  1952-5U*  The  long-grain  rice  imported  from  the  United  States 
is  not  produced  in  the  Community.  Italy  grows  round  rice  and  some  medium- 
grain  type  rice,  and  France  is  almost  self-sufficient  in  round  grain.  The 
preference  for  long-grain  rice  and  the  relative  high  quality  of  American 
short-grain  rice  caused  the  U.S.  share  of  total  imports  into  the  Community  to 
rise  sharply  in  recent  years.  About  32  percent  of  rice  imports  into  the 
Community  originated  in  the  United  States  in  1961  compared  with  16  percent  in 
i960  and  9  percent  in  1957 •  8/  Expanded  U.S.  rice  sales  in  Europe  have  been 
for  dollars. 

Egypt,  Thailand,  Burma,  and  other  countries  provided  more  than  half  of  the 
EEC  rice  imports.  Imports  from  these  countries  increased  to  2lj.0,000  tons  in 
1960-61  from  109,000  in  1952-5U,  and.  their  share  of  EEC  rice  imports  rose  to 
66  percent  from  5U  percent. 

Self-sufficiency  for  the  six  countries  would  change  the  pattern  of  trade  in 
rice.  Adoption  of  a  preferential  tariff  in  the  EEC  area  will  greatly  affect 
the  trade  picture.  The  EEC  consumer  preference  for  long-grain  rice  may 
influence  the  Community's  tariff  in  such  a  way  that  imports  from  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  be  an  important  factor,  otherwise  the  U.S.  rice 
industry  will  suffer  a  severe  setback. 

7/  Agricultural  commodities  and  the  European  Common  Market,  FA0,  Rome  1962, 
page  26.  Madagascar  is  now  the  Malagasy  Republic. 

8/  Imports  by  the  h  importing  countries  --  Belgium-Luxembourg,  Netherlands, 
and  West  Germany  --  from  the  United  States  accounted  for  37  percent  of  total 
EEC  rice  imports  in  1961,  and  20  percent  in  i960.  For  1962,  imports  from  the 
United  States  apparently  reached  39  percent  of  the  total. 
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Table  10. --European  Economic  Community:  Imports  of  rice  (SITC  No.  0l*2) 
by  origin,  quantity,  value,  and  unit  value,  1951-1961 


Year 


Total 


EEC 

countries 
1/ 


Total  minus 

EEC 

countries 


United 

States 


Other 

countries 


—  Thousand  metric  tons  — 


1L 


1951 . 

293 

105 

188 

_ 

_ 

1952 . 

iia 

68 

73 

1* 

69 

1953 . 

191 

101* 

87 

7 

80 

1951l . 

256 

363 

352 

302 

68 

188 

9 

179 

1955 . 

31* 

329 

23 

306 

1956 . 

67 

285 

66 

219 

1957 . 

17 

285 

28 

257 

1958 . 

300 

35 

265 

19 

21*6 

1959 . 

l*oi 

1*8 

353 

87 

266 

I960 . 

398 

38 

360 

6b 

296 

1961 . 

310 

31  279 

--  Thousand  dollars 

95 

( cif )  — 

181* 

1951 . 

U3,895 

18,1*20 

25,1*75 

_ 

_ 

1952 . 

2l*,65o 

12,1*13 

12,237 

607 

11,630 

1953 . 

39,889 

22,115 

17,771* 

1,230 

16,51*1* 

195U . 

38, 65U 

12,170 

26,1*81* 

1,1*69 

25,015 

1955 . 

1*3,630 

5,11*3 

38,1*87 

1,689 

36,798 

1956 . 

1*6,136 

8,623 

37,513 

5,526 

31,987 

1957 . 

lil,  006 

2,602 

38,1*01* 

3,016 

35,388 

1958 . 

38,970 

1*,976 

33,991* 

2,525 

31,1*69 

1959 . 

1*5,1*61* 

6,21*9 

39,215 

9,753 

29,1*62 

i960 . 

1*1,279 

1*,790 

36,1*89 

7,31*2 

29,11*7 

1961 .... _ 

36,1*01* 

1*,302 

32,102 

Dollars/metric 

11,077 

ton  — 

21,025 

1951 . 

11*9.81 

175.1*3 

135.50 

_ 

_ 

1952 . 

171*. 82 

182.51* 

167.63 

151.75 

168.55 

1953 . 

208. 81* 

212.61* 

201*.  30 

175.71 

206.80 

1951* . 

150.99 

178.97 

11*0.87 

163.22 

139.75 

1955 . 

120.19 

151.26 

116.98 

73.1*3 

120.25 

1956 . 

131.07 

128.70 

131.62 

83.73 

11*6.06 

1957 . 

135.78 

153.06 

131*.  75 

107.71 

137.70 

1958 . 

129.90 

11*2.17 

128.28 

132.89 

127.92 

1959 . 

113.38 

130.19 

111.09 

112.10 

110.76 

i960 . 

103.72 

126.05 

101.36 

111*.  72 

98 .1*7 

1961 . 

117.1*3 

138.77 

115.06 

116.60 

111*. 27 

1/  Belgium-Luxembourg,  France,  Italy,  Netherlands,  and  West  Germany. 
2/  Total  minus  columns  2  and  1*. 
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Tobacco 


Tobacco  is  grown  in  four  EEC  countries  --  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  and  West 
Germany.  Production  averaged  156,000  metric  tons  in  1955-60.  In  1961,  the 
crops  were  reduced  sharply  to  50,000  tons  because  of  blue -mold  disease;  but  in 
1962,  as  a  result  of  effective  disease  control,  production  recovered  to 
92,000  tons.  Consumption  is  increasing  and  future  demand  is  expected  to  ex¬ 
pand  with  income  gains  and  population  growth. 

EEC  imports  of  tobacco  expanded  appreciably  during  the  past  decade,  climbing 
to  206,000  tons  on  the  average  in  1960-61  from  137,000  in  1951-53  (table  11). 
Increased  imports  in  recent  years  were  needed  to  make  up  deficiencies  in 
domestic  supplies.  In  1961  and  1962  some  countries  of  the  Community  increased 
their  stocks  in  anticipation  of  the  sharp  increase  in  duty  rates  in  mid-1962 . 

In  the  early  part  of  the  1950's  there  was  relatively  little  trade  in  raw 
tobacco  among  the  six  countries,  with  the  exception  of  imports  from  Italy  by 
the  other  five.  In  1955^  6,000  tons  moved  in  intra-EEC  trade,  about  lj.,000  of 
which  came  from  Italy.  In  1961,  22,000  tons  were  imported  from  the  member 
countries,  with  9,000  imported  from  Italy  by  the  other  5.  Italy  has  been 
attempting  to  expand  tobacco  production  and  likely  will  increase  its  exports 
to  the  other  EEC  countries.  Intra-EEC  imports  in  the  2  years  1960-61  averaged 
350  percent  above  the  1951-53  level.  Due  to  this  strong  rate  of  growth,  mem¬ 
ber  countries  enlarged  their  share  of  total  EEC  imports  to  9  percent  from  3 
percent . 

The  EEC  as  a  group  has  a  wide  range  of  non-European  as  well  as  European 
suppliers,  with  the  United  States  providing  annually  about  one -third  of  such 
imports.  The  United  States  is  the  largest  outside  supplier.  West  Germany, 
the  leading  buyer  of  U.S.  tobacco,  increased  its  takings  to  nearly  31^000  tons 
in  1961.  U.S.  shipments  into  the  Community  have  been  well  maintained  on  an 
absolute  quantity  basis  but  have  not  shared  proportionately  in  the  growth  in 
total  EEC  tobacco  imports.  The  U.S.  share  of  Common  Market  tobacco  imports 
was  down  to  28  percent  in  calendar  years  1960-61  compared  with  an  average  of 
37  percent  in  1951-53. 

Substantial  quantities  of  EEC  imports  came  from  areas  such  as  Greece, 
Ehodesia-Nyasaland,  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Latin  America.  Rhodesian  flue- 
cured  tobacco  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  the  expanding  West  European  market. 
Between  1956  and  I960  its  share  in  EEC  imports  increased  to  nearly  10  percent 
from  3  percent,  largely  at  the  expense  of  imports  from  the  United  States. 

EEC  imports  climbed  from  75^000  to  135^000  tons  annually  over  the  1951-61 
period.  Though  the  volume  of  imports  expanded,  their  share  in  total  EEC 
imports  remained  unchanged. 

Most  EEC  countries  are  directing  their  tobacco  purchasing  activities  toward 
certain  areas  for  specified  political  and  economic  reasons.  Through  asso¬ 
ciation  agreements,  the  EEC  granted  duty-free  entry  for  tobacco  from  Greece 
and  associated  areas  of  Africa.  This  is  expected  to  assure  increased  imports 
from  Africa.  In  addition,  some  EEC  countries  import  tobacco  under  bilateral 
arrangements  with  certain  trading  partners.  There  also  has  been  a  gradual 
shift  to  the  import  of  lower-quality  cigarette -type  tobaccos,  especially  from 
Africa  and  Asia. 
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Table  11. --European  Economic  Community:  Imports  of  tobacco,  unmanufactured 
(SITC  No.  121)  by  origin,  quantity,  value,  and  unit  value, 

1951-1961 


Year 

Total 

:  EEC 

:  countries 
: 1/ 

:  Total  minus  :  TT  . ,  , 

EEC  • 

,  .  '  States 

:  countries  : 

:  Other 

:  countries 
:  2/ 

1951  . 

1952  . 

135 

135 

ll*2 

173 

--  Thousand  metric 

5  130 

3  132 

tons  -- 

55 

1*6 

75 

86 

1953 . 

1951* . 

b 

5 

6 

6 

6 

8 

9 

lb 

22 

--  Thous 

U,  897 

138 

168 

51 

56 

53 

52 

53 

51 

1*6 

58 

58 

(cif)  -- 

56,786 

87 

112 

1955  . 

1956  . 

1957  . 

1958  . 

1959  . 

1960  . 

1961  . 

1951 . 

169 

167 

171 

177 

179 

198 

21b 

132,11*8 

163 

161 

165 

169 

170 
181* 
192 

and  dollars 

127,251 

110 

109 

112 

118 

121* 

126 

131* 

70,1*65 

1952 . 

11*0,738 

2,882 

137,856 

53,899 

83,957 

1953 . 

157,125 

b,23b 

152,871 

61,278 

91,593 

193b . 

198,692 

3,701 

191*,  991 

71,21*1 

123,750 

1955 . 

196,799 

l*,il*6 

192,653 

68,1*26 

12l*,  227 

1956 . 

199,852 

5,713 

19l*,139 

61*, 173 

129,966 

1957 . 

212,853 

6,1*92 

206,361 

69,879 

136,1*82 

1958 . 

215,507 

8,875 

206,632 

73,1*03 

133,229 

1959 . 

20l*,9l*6 

10,878 

19l*,068 

68,399 

125,669 

i960 . 

228,018 

20,519 

207,1*99 

83,61*5 

123,851* 

1961 . 

21*6,11*0 

35,1*07 

210,733 

86,1*06 

12l*,327 

1951  . 

1952  . 

1953  . 

978.87 

1,01*2.50 

1,106.51 

--  Dollars/metric  ton  -- 

978.1*0  978.85  1,032.1*7 

960.67  1,01*1*. 36  1,171.72 

1,063.50  1,107.76  1,201.53 

939.53 

976.21* 

1,052.79 

195U . 

1,11*8.51 

71*0.20 

1,160.66 

1,272.16 

1,101*. 91 

1955  . 

1956  . 

1,161*.  1*9 
1,196.72 

691.00 

952.17 

1,181.92 

1,205.83 

1,291.06 
1,231*. 10 

1,129.31* 

1,192.35 

1957 . 

1 , 2l*l*  .75 

1,082.00 

1,250.67 

1,318.1*7 

1,218.59 

1958 . 

1,217.55 

1,109.38 

1,222.67 

1,1*39.27 

1,129.06 

1959 . 

1,11*1*. 95 

1,208.67 

1,11*1.58 

1,1*86.93 

1,013.1*6 

1960  . 

1961  . 

1,151.61 

1,150.19 

1,1*65.61* 

1,609.1*1 

1,127.71 

1,097.57 

1,1*1*2.16 

1,1*89.76 

982.97 

927.81 

l/  Belgium-Luxembourg,  France,  Italy,  Netherlands,  and  West  Germany. 
2/  Total  minus  columns  2  and  1*. 
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The  United  States  seems  likely  to  continue  to  experience  a  decreasing  share 
of  an  increasing  import  market.  This  will  be  accentuated  unless  there  is  a 
sharp  reduction  in  the  present  EEC  duty  rate,  which  is  considerably  higher 
than  those  formerly  in  effect  in  most  member  countries.  The  new  external 
duty  of  28  percent  ad  valorem  penalizes  U.S.  high-quality  leaf  as  such  leaf 
is  also  higher  priced  than  competitive  imports.  U.S.  tobacco  is  used  in  the 
EEC  for  blending  with  lower-quality  tobaccos  produced  elsewhere.  EEC  manu¬ 
facturers  are  using  a  higher  proportion  of  lower-quality  tobaccos  in  their 
blends  as  EEC  smokers  buy  more  cigarettes  containing  a  smaller  proportion  of 
U.S.  leaf. 


Wheat  and  Grain  Equivalent  of  Flour 

The  6  EEC  countries  produce  over  half  of  Western  Europe's  and  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  world's  output  of  wheat.  The  degree  of  self-sufficiency  in¬ 
creased  in  the  EEC  as  a  whole  to  93  percent  in  recent  years  from  80  percent 
in  1951-53-  The  Community  consumes  annually  about  28  million  metric  tons  of 
wheat . 

Gross  wheat  imports  into  the  6  Community  countries  declined  to  ij. . 5  million 
tons  in  calendar  year  i960  from  5.9  million  in  the  early  1950 's  (table  12  and 
figure  5).  The  downward  trend  in  gross  imports  into  the  EEC  was  interrupted 
in  1961,  however,  when  imports  advanced  to  7.2  million  tons,  largely  on 
account  of  the  Italian  crop  failure  of  I960  and  a  reduction  in  the  area  sown 
to  winter  wheat  in  France  in  the  fall  of  i960.  EEC  imports  represent  15  per¬ 
cent  of  world  imports.  In  calendar  years  i960  and  1961,  the  value  of  gross 
imports  into  the  Community  averaged  $I(l8  million ,  or  5  percent  of  the  Common 
Market's  agricultural  import  bill.  This  compared  with  9  percent  in  1951-53. 
Principal  import  demand  is  for  high-quality  wheat  suitable  for  blending  with 
soft  wheat  produced  in  Europe. 

Imports  of  wheat  among  Common  Market  countries,  which  averaged  190,000  tons 
in  1951-53*  or  3  percent  of  gross  EEC  imports,  rose  to  more  than  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  tons  in  recent  years,  or  13  percent  of  gross  wheat  imports.  France 
stood  out  as  the  most  important  Community  source  of  wheat,  providing  88  per¬ 
cent  of  intra-regional  deliveries  in  1961;  and  West  Germany  appeared  as  the 
main  recipient,  absorbing  82  percent  of  intra-Community  trade.  However,  in 
1962,  EEC  importing  countries  were  reluctant  to  buy  French  wheat.  Since 
production  in  the  other  member  countries  was  at  a  peak,  they  required  little 
soft  wheat,  the  only  kind  France  can  supply  in  quantity.  The  major  EEC  wheat 
importers,  West  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  needed  hard  wheat  for  blending 
with  soft  varieties. 

The  present  EEC  countries  provide  a  good  market  for  U.S.  wheat,  which  made  up 
2  percent  of  their  total  agricultural  foreign  exchange  bill  in  1961.  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  and  West  Germany  were  the  major  buyers.  The  United  States 
was  a  supplier  of  soft  and  hard  wheats,  which  varied  in  amount  from  year  to 
year  with  the  size  of  the  Community's  crop,  but  the  U.S.  share  has  been 
declining.  The  Community  obtained  1;5  percent  of  its  wheat  imports  from  the 
United  States  in  1951-53*  but  only  18  percent  in  i960.  The  postwar  recovery 
of  Europe,  substantial  increases  in  output,  and  trade  with  competing  countries 
explain  this  reduction.  However,  the  decline  in  takings  from  the  United 
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Table  12. — European  Economic  Community:  Imports  of  wheat  and  grain  equivalent 
of  wheat  flour  (SITC  Nos.  0I4.I  and  OI4.6)  by  origin,  quantity,  value, 

and  unit  value,  1951-1961 


Year 

Total 

:  EEC  : 

:  countries  : 
1/ 

Total  minus 

EEC 

countries 

United 

States 

:  Other 

:  countries 
:  2/ 

--  Thousand  metric 

tons  -- 

1951 . 

6,856 

278 

6,568 

3,637 

2,931 

1952 . 

6,085 

92 

5,993 

2,990 

3,003 

1953 . 

5,036 

203 

5,833 

1,707 

3,126 

1955 . 

5,601 

556 

5,155 

1,205 

3,951 

1955 . 

5,887 

728 

5,1 59 

1,338 

2,821 

1956 . .. 

6,756 

386 

6,370 

2,556 

3,815 

1957 . 

5,617 

685 

5,933 

1,750 

3,193 

1958 . 

5,535 

767 

3,667 

870 

2,797 

1959 . 

5,759 

805 

3,955 

775 

3,169 

i960 . 

5,593 

821 

3,672 

813 

2,859 

1961 . 

7,197 

655  6,553  2,577 

--  Thousand  dollars  (cif)  -- 

3,966 

1951 . 

625,375 

25,089 

601,285 

316,530 

285,855 

1952 . 

575,577 

8,518 

566,159 

271,878 

295,281 

1953 . 

556,597 

18,209 

538,388 

138,310 

300,078 

1955 . 

552,283 

30,826 

511,557 

85,392 

327,065 

1955 . 

500,079 

58,817 

351,262 

95,598 

255,765 

1956 . 

557,528 

28,182 

519,356 

191,985 

327,361 

1957 . 

551,289 

53,183 

398,106 

136,967 

261,139 

1958 . 

315,551 

51,375 

275,166 

58,891 

215,275 

1959 . 

325,167 

55,221 

278,956 

50,767 

228,179 

i960 . 

306,502 

55,120 

261,382 

53,120 

208,262 

1961 . 

529,821 

36,715  593,106  188,755 

--  Dollars/metric  ton  -- 

305,362 

1951 . 

91.35 

86.65 

91-55 

87.00 

97.19 

1952 . 

95.52 

91.50 

95.57 

90.93 

98.00 

1953 . 

90.67 

89.70 

90.71 

81.02 

95.99 

1955 . 

78.96 

69.12 

79.82 

70.09 

82.78 

1955 . 

81.86 

67.06 

85.56 

71.37 

90.66 

1956 . 

81.05 

73.01 

81.53 

75.11 

85.83 

1957 . 

78.56 

63.13 

80.70 

78.72 

81.78 

1958 . 

71.1 

53.95 

75.76 

67.69 

76.97 

1959 . 

68.26 

56.18 

70.73 

56.51 

72.00 

i960 . 

68.22 

55.96 

71.18 

65.35 

72.85 

1961 . 

73.62 

56.15 

75.36 

73.25 

76.75 

1/  Belgium-Luxembourg, 
2/  Total  minus  columns 

France ,  Italy, 
2  and  5. 

Netherlands 

,  and  West  Germany. 
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States  was  reversed  in  1961,  when  imports  more  than  trebled  the  previous  year's 
volume  and  accounted  for  36  percent  of  EEC  wheat  imports.  This  increase  over 
I960  resulted  from  a  short  1961  Community  crop.  The  downward  trend  of  U.S. 
wheat  imports  into  the  Community  was  resumed  in  1962  when  imports  totaled 
769,000  tons  compared  with  2.5  million  in  1961.  This  sharp  decline  stemmed 
mainly  from  improved  wheat  production  in  the  Community. 

In  i960,  other  countries  such  as  Canada,  Argentina,  and  the  USSR  supplied  a 
large  part  of  EEC  imports.  The  share  of  the  Community's  imports  supplied  by 
these  countries  was  39  percent,  10  percent,  and  9  percent,  respectively. 

Imports  from  these  3  and  other  countries  into  the  Community,  which  averaged 
3  million  tons  in  1951-53 5  rose  to  about  b  million  in  1961.  Their  share  of 
total  EEC  wheat  imports  increased  to  55  percent  from  5l  percent.  U.S.  supplies 
moving  into  the  Community  dropped  to  813,000  tons  in  i960  from  2.8  million 
in  1951-53  while  Canadian  imports  into  the  Community  of  about  1.5  million  tons, 
on  the  whole,  remained  stable  during  this  period.  Canada  has  been  the  main 
source  of  wheat  imports,  especially  hard,  red  wheat. 

The  future  market  for  wheat  imports  .into  the  Community  is  significant  for  the 
United  States.  The  Community  has  moved  in  recent  years  toward  a  self- 
sufficient  position  in  wheat.  This,  along  with  the  inauguration  of  the 
variable  import  levy  system  in  August  1962,  has  developed  further  protectionist 
policies  of  the  EEC.  This  and  other  factors  have  darkened  the  outlook  for 
U.S.  wheat  imports  into  the  Community,  except  for  quality  wheat. 
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Export  Highlights 
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SUMMARY:  JULY  1962  -  FEBRUARY  1963 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  in  July-February  of  fiscal  year  1962-63  were  $203 
million  below  the  level  for  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  They  were  $3,159 
million  compared  with  $3,362  million  for  the  like  period  in  1961-62  (table  13). 
February  exports  of  $598  million  were  up  sharply  from  $5.11  million  a  year  ago , 
reflecting  increased  shipments  after  the  longshoremen's  strike.  For  the  8 
months  ending  in  February,  there  were  sharp  declines  in  exports  of  wheat  and 
flour,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  inedible  tallow.  Offsetting  these  declines  some¬ 
what  were  sharp  increases  in  feed  grains,  soybeans,  vegetable  oil,  vegetables, 
rice,  and  rye.  Exports  this  year  have  been  adversely  affected  by  the  long¬ 
shoremen's  strike  from  late  December  to  January  26.  Prior  to  the  strike,  ex¬ 
ports  were  running  about  5  percent  below  the  level  of  a  year  earlier;  the 
July-February  period  registered  a  decline  of  6  percent. 

REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK:  FISCAL  YEAR  1962-63 

Agricultural  exports  in  1962-63  are  now  likely  to  total  $5.0  billion  --  $100 
million  less  than  estimated  at  the  National  Agricultural  Outlook  Conference 
last  November.  This  year's  exports  will  not  match  last  year's  record  of 
$5.1  billion  because  of  less  favorable  prospects  for  cotton  and,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  for  wheat  including  flour  and  tobacco. 

Animals  and  products.  Little  overall  change  is  seen  in  the  value  of  exports 
of  animals  and  animal  products  in  1962-63  compared  with  1961-62.  Some  decline 
is  occurring  in  tallow  —  mainly  in  exports  to  Japan  and  Italy  —  and  in 
poultry  and  variety  meats  —  mainly  to  Europe.  These  declines  are  being  off¬ 
set  by  large  donations  of  dairy  products  through  private  welfare  organizations, 
even  though  these  donations  are  likely  to  total  less  than  indicated  last 
November.  July-February  exports  of  animals  and  animal  products  were  11  per¬ 
cent  less  than  a  year  ago.  But  most  of  this  decline  will  be  made  up  in  expanded 
donations  of  dairy  products  and  sales  of  tallow  for  foreign  currency  later  in 
the  year.  To  the  extent  that  donations  of  butter  and  ghee  are  increased  this 
fiscal  year,  they  will  not  be  reflected  in  the  total  exports  of  dairy  products 
shown  in  table  13  as  separate  information  on  butter  and  ghee  exports  under  the 
USDA  donation  program  are  not  available  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Cotton.  Exports  of  cotton  during  July-February  totaled  2.3  million  running 
bales  compared  with  the  previous  year's  3.3  million,  30  percent  smaller.  U.S. 
exports  have  been  meeting  stiff  competition  from  other  producers.  Production  in 
the  foreign  free  world  in  the  1962-63  season  was  nearly  2  million  bales  larger  than 
a  year  earlier.  In  addition,  mills  in  many  major  cotton  importing  countries 
have  been  operating  to  a  greater  extent  out  of  cotton  inventories  while  hold¬ 
ing  new  purchases  to  a  minimum.  U.S.  exports  this  fiscal  year  are  expected 
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Table  13.--U.S.  agricultural  exports:  Value  by  commodity,  July-February  1961- 

62  and  1962-63 


Commodity 

July-February 

Change 

1961-62 

1962-63 

- — Million 

dollars — 

Percent 

Animals  and  animal  products: 

Tiai  mr  nrndiif.tf! . . . . 

85 

86 

+1 

ni  1  arid  greases . 

116 

85 

-28 

r^ee  and  ski  ns . 

57 

55 

-5 

Mea+..e  and  meat  nrnduots . 

53 

60 

53 

0 

Pnn’l  try  products . 

56 

-23 

Other . 

39 

50 

+3 

Total  animals,  etc . 

5To~ 

”363 

-11 

n.n+.tnn  excluding  1  inters . 

56i 

318 

-31 

Frill  +S  and  prepara.t i ons . 

196 

195 

-1 

Grains  and  preparations: 

Feed  grains,  excluding  products... 
Rice,  milled . 

399 

75 

555 

95 

+15 

+28 

Wheat  and  flour . 

858 

36 

655 

-23 

Other . 

52 

+55 

Total  grains,  etc . 

1,337  ' 

1,256 

-7 

Oilseeds  and  products: 

Cottonseed  and  soybean  oils  l/. . . . 
Soybeans . 

85 

253 

99 

292 

+16 

+15 

Other, . . . 

63 

100 

+59 

Total  oilseeds,  etc,  l/ . 

EoT“ 

T91 

+22 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured . 

311 

79 

153 

275 

-12 

Vegetables  and  preparations . 

101 

+28 

Other . 

161 

+13 

Total  exports . 

3,358 

3,159 

-6 

1/  Excludes  Title  III,  P.L.  5&0  donations,  which  are  included  in  "Other." 


to  total  about  3.5  million  bales,  substantially  less  than  estimated  in  November, 
reflecting  mainly  increased  available  supplies  from  other  exporting  countries 
coincident  with  lower  consumption  in  importing  countries .  Cotton  registrations 
for  export  under  the  export  payment  program  totaled  2.9  million  bales  as  of 
April  12  compared  with  5  million  for  the  comparable  period  a  year  earlier. 

Fruits  and  preparations.  Exports  of  fruits  and  preparations  this  year  are 
running  at  about  the  same  level  as  a  year  ago,  but  for  the  full  year  ending  in 
June  they  are  likely  to  be  larger,  mainly  because  of  increased  shipments  of 
canned  peaches  and  fruit  cocktail.  Exports  of  peaches  in  the  first  7  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  were  57  percent  above  a  year  earlier,  and  those  of  fruit 
cocktail  ran  20  percent  ahead. 


Grains  and  preparations.  Among  the  grains ,  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  in  July- 
February  were  356  million  bushels ,  one-fourth  below  the  1961-62  rate.  Total 
exports  of  6l5  million  bushels  are  expected  for  the  year  as  a  whole.  Exports 
have  been  reduced  by  the  unusually  good  crop  in  Western  Europe  and  increased 
production  in  many  minor  exporting  countries.  Exports  under  U.S.  Government 
programs,  mainly  to  India  and  Pakistan,  have  been  less  this  year  than  in  1961-62. 

Exports  of  feed  grains  in  July- February  were  1$  percent  above  a  year  earlier, 
reflecting  mainly  larger  volume  to  the  European  Common  Market.  Principal  reasons 
for  larger  exports  to  the  Common  Market  have  been  trade  liberalization  and  the 
poor  com  crop  in  Italy  and  France,  increased  livestock  production  throughout 
the  Community,  and  stockpiling  in  anticipation  of  the  longshoremen's  strike. 

Larger  exports  have  been  going  to  Japan  and  some  newly- emerging  areas  in  Africa 
and  Asia.  However,  for  the  year  as  a  whole,  feed  grain  exports  excluding  prod¬ 
ucts  will  be  somewhat  below  the  1961-62  level  of  IJ4..I  million  metric  tons. 

Rice  exports  have  been  running  well  above  the  level  of  a  year  earlier  and  are 
expected  to  total  22.6  million  bags  (milled  basis)  in  fiscal  year  1962-63,  the 
same  as  estimated  in  November.  Through  February,  exports  totaled  lh.3  million 
bags  compared  with  11.6  million  in  the  same  months  of  1961-62.  Exports  have 
been  unusually  heavy  to  Europe  and  Africa  --  mainly  increased  sales  for  dollars 
as  exports  under  Government-financed  programs  are  running  about  the  same  in  both 
years . 

Oilseeds  and  products.  Exports  of  oilseeds  and  products  in  July-February  of 
1962-63  were  over  one-fifth  above  the  level  of  a  year  earlier,  mostly  because 
of  increased  demand  for  soybeans,  soybean  oil,  and  protein  meal.  Soybean  ex¬ 
ports  were  11  percent  larger  and  are  expected  to  total  a  record  l6f?  million 
bushels  in  fiscal  year  1962-63.  Soybean  shipments  have  continued  to  be  encouraged 
by  the  (l)  expanding  livestock  industry  in  the  industrialized  countries  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe  and  in  Japan,  (2)  small  availability  of  soybeans  for  export  by  Red 
China,  and  (3)  a  sharp  decline  in  the  olive  oil  production  in  the  Mediterranean 
Basin.  The  expansion  of  the  livestock  industry  in  Western  Europe  also  raised 
U.S.  protein  meal  shipments  to  record  levels.  Exports  of  vegetable  oils,  mainly 
soybean  oil,  were  about  one-fifth  above  the  year-earlier  level,  with  increases 
occuring  in  both  exports  under  Government-financed  programs  and  dollar  sales. 

Tobacco .  Tobacco  exports  were  down  considerably  from  the  level  of  a  year  earlier, 
reflecting  mainly  larger-than-normal  production  of  poor  quality  leaf  in  the 
United  States.  July-February  volume  of  336  million  pounds  (export  weight)  was 
13  percent  smaller  this  year  than  last.  For  the  year  as  a  whole,  exports  are 
likely  to  total  1+75  million  pounds  compared  with  520  million  in  1961-62. 

Vegetables  and  preparations.  Vegetable  exports  in  July-February  were  over  one- 
fourth  above  the  year-ago  level,  reflecting  increased  European  imports  of  dry 
edible  beans  and  peas  and  increased  foreign  donations  of  beans.  In  recent  months 
there  also  has  been  a  sharp  increase  in  exports  of  potatoes  and  carrots  to 
Europe  to  supplement  reduced  output  there  due  to  the  unusually  severe  winter 
weather.  Vegetable  exports  for  the  year  as  a  whole  may  be  about  10  percent  larger 
than  in  1961-62. 
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Import  Highlights 
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JULY  1962  -  JANUARY  1963 

U.S.  agricultural  imports  for  consumption  in  July-January  of  1962-63  totaled 
$2,220  million  compared  with  the  $2,200  million  for  the  comparable  period  a 
year  earlier  (table  ll±).  There  were  increases  in  supplementary  (partially 
competitive)  items  and  declines  in  complementary  (noncompetitive)  items. 

Imports  of  nonagricultural  products  rose  to  $7,193  million  from  $6,728  million. 

Supplementary  Imports 

July-January  imports  of  supplementary  commodities  totaling  $1,2]? 2  million  were 
U  percent  above  the  $1,119  million  for  the  like  period  a  year  earlier.  This 
increase  resulted  mainly  from  larger  imports  of  beef  and  veal,  apparel  wool, 
coconut  oil,  and  sugar. 

Animals  and  animal  products.  Imports  of  beef  and  veal  were  unusually  heavy  in 
the  first  few  months  of  fiscal  year  1962-63  because  of  the  strong  demand  for 
meat  products  and  the  continued  low  level  of  cow  slaughter  in  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  New  Zealand  and  Australia  had  larger  availabilities  of  boneless 
beef  for  export  to  the  United  States  in  the  past  year  as  their  production  in¬ 
creased  by  about  (12)  percent.  Beef  imports  consist  mainly  of  boneless  beef 
used  for  manufacturing  such  meat  products  as  prepared  hamburgers,  luncheon 
meats,  and  frankfurters.  Imports  in  January  slowed  somewhat,  reflecting  to 
some  extent  increased  domestic  slaughter  of  cattle  and  the  effects  of  the 
longshoremen's  strike  on  the  East  Coast.  About  70  percent  of  the  boneless 
beef  imports  enters  the  United  States  through  East  Coast  ports,  and  about 
18  percent  moves  through  West  Coast  ports. 

Apparel  woo],.  The  increase  in  apparel  wool  imports  resulted  mainly  from 
greater  domestic  use.  Raw  wool  accounted  for  60.1;  percent  of  total  fibers 
used  in  woolen  and  worsted  systems  in  1962  compared  with  58.9  percent  in  the 
previous  year.  Imports  totaled  106  million  pounds  in  July-January  of  1962 -63 
compared  with  only  87  million  pounds  for  the  like  period  a  year  earlier. 

Grains  and  preparations.  There  was  a  sharp  decline  in  imports  of  grains  and 
preparations,  resulting  mainly  from  smaller  imports  of  barley  for  malting  pur¬ 
poses.  In  1961-62  the  United  States  Imported  unusually  large  quantities  of 
barley  for  malting  because  of  the  relatively  poor  quality  and  limited  supply 
of  U.S.  barley  for  malting  purposes.  In  July-January  of  1962-63  imports  total¬ 
ed  2  million  bushels  contrasted  with  the  comparable  1961-62  total  of  ll|.5  million 
bushels. 
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Table  lb. _ U.S.  agricultural  imports  for  consumption:  Value  by  commodity, 

July-January  1961-62  and  1962-63 


Commodity 

July-January 

1961-62  ;  1962-63 

Change 

— Million 

dollars-- 

Percent 

Supplementary 

Animals  and  animal  products: 

86 

+8 

Animals,  livp. . 

79 

Dairy  products . 

32 

30 

-6 

Hides  and  skins . 

35 

26 

-26 

Meats  and  meat  products . 

2I4.9 

296 

+19 

Wool,  apparel . 

58 

65 

+12 

Other . 

23 

2b 

+5 

Total  animals,  etc . 

m~ 

+11 

Cotton,  excluding  linters . 

26 

23 

-18 

Fruits  and  preparations . 

b7 

bh 

-6 

Grains  and  preparations . 

3b 

21 

-38 

Nuts  and  preparations . 

38 

39 

+3 

Oilseeds  and  products . 

9b 

96 

+2 

Sugar,  cane . 

269 

301 

+12 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured . 

66 

57 

39 

-lli 

Vegetables  and  preparations . 

b3 

-9 

Other . 

106 

105 

0 

Total  supplementary . 

1,199 

1,252 

+b 

C  omp  leme  n  t  a  ry 

Bananas . 

b3 

555 

70 

b2 

555 

55 

133 

3b 

52 

-2 

Cof f ee . 

0 

Cocoa  beans . 

-21 

Rubber,  crude,  natural . 

mi 

33 

60 

-6 

+3 

-13 

Wool,  carpet . 

Other . 

99 

1,001 

97 

-2 

Total  complementary . 

-3 

Total  imports . 

2,200 

2,220 

-1 

Sugar.  Imports  of  sugar  also  showed  an  increase  in  July-January  of  1962-63. 
But  part  of  this  increase  reflected  the  inadvertent  recording  of  import  fees 
in  the  import  statistics  after  the  new  sugar  regulations  took  effect  in  July. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1962-63  these  fees 
amounted  to  approximately  $30  million.  But  the  quantity  of  sugar  increased  to 
2,7l|l,000  short  tons  from  2,14.87,000  for  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  Some 
of  the  increase  reflected  purchases  of  sugar  in  anticipation  of  the  longshore¬ 
men  1 s  strike . 


Complementary  Imports 


Imports  of  complementary  items  in  July-January  totaling  $968  million  this  year 
were  only  slightly  below  the  $1,001  million  a  year  ago.  The  decline  reflected 
smaller  purchases  of  cocoa  beans ,  hard  fibers,  crude  natural  rubber,  and  carpet 
wool.  Imports  of  coffee  increased  by  90  million  pounds,  but  value  was  nearly 
the  same  in  both  years. 

Cocoa  beans.  Imports  of  cocoa  beans  were  70  million  pounds  smaller  than  a  year 
ago,  reflecting  smaller  world  production.  Large  supplies  of  cocoa  in  the 
importing  countries,  however,  prevented  any  increase  in  price  from  a  year  ear¬ 
lier. 

Rubber.  Imports  of  crude  natural  rubber  decreased  slightly,  reflecting  mostly 
the  declining  use  of  natural  rubber  in  the  United  States.  Improved  properties 
of  synthetic  rubber  and  price  advantages  have  resulted  in  its  greater  use  in 
manufacturing  rubber  products. 

Wool.  The  decline  in  imports  of  carpet  wool  reflected  greater  use  of  synthetic 
fibers  in  the  manufacturing  of  carpets  and  increased  reliance  on  stocks  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  previous  periods.  Imports  of  other  complementary  items  showed 
little  if  any  change  from  the  like  period  of  a  year  earlier. 


Government  Program 
Export  Highlights 
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AREA  REVIEW:  FISCAL  YEAR  1961-62 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  rose  to  a  record  fiscal  year  high  of  $5.1  billion  in 
1961-62,  nearly  $200  million  above  the  previous  year  (table  15). 

Exports  under  Government-financed  programs  were  nearly  $100  million  higher  than 
those  of  1960-61.  The  greatest  increase  in  exports  was  in  Title  I,  sales  for 
foreign  currency,  but  shipments  under  all  titles  of  P.L.  I4.8O  were  higher  than 
those  of  the  previous  year.  In  addition,  exports  were  made  for  the  first 
time  under  Title  IV,  the  long-term  supply  and  dollar  credit  sales  program.  Only 
shipments  of  agricultural  commodities  under  A.I.D.  programs  showed  a  decrease. 
Exports  under  these  programs  represented,  for  the  most  part,  prior  year  pro¬ 
gramming.  The  Act  for  International  Development  (P.L.  87-195)  includes  no  man¬ 
datory  requirement  for  the  continuance  of  a  sales  for  foreign  currency  program 
as  formerly  provided  under  Section  5.02  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1955  (P.L. 

665) . 

Revisions  in  export  statistics  since  the  preparation  of  the  commodity  report 
for  the  same  period  (Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  of  the  United  States,  November- 
Dee  ember  1962,  pages  5-3 2)  account  for  the  differences  in  program  totals  shown 
in  the  two  reports . 

Dollar  sales  were  over  $100  million  higher  than  those  of  1960-61.  Dollar  sales 
of  wheat  and  corn  rose  by  $86  million  and  $96  million,  respectively.  There  were 
moderate  increases  in  dollar  sales  of  soybeans,  tobacco,  poultry  meat,  fruits, 
and  vegetables.  Gains  in  these  commodities  were  partially  offset  by  a  decrease 
of  $222  million  in  dollar  exports  of  cotton. 

During  1961-62  11  countries  each  received  more  than  $50  million  worth  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  under  Government -financed  programs.  These  exports  ranged 
from  $58  million  worth  to  Spain  to  $201  million  to  India  and  accounted  for  two- 
thirds  of  program  shipments.  During  the  same  period  13  countries  each  purchased 
for  dollars  over  $50  million  of  U.S.  farm  products,  ranging  from  $52  million  to 
Mexico  to  $521  million  to  Canada  and  comprising  over  80  percent  of  total  sales 
for  dollars. 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  program  shipments  in  1961-62  went  to  Asia,  which  con¬ 
tinued  to  lead  all  other  areas  as  a  recipient  of  Government-financed  exports. 
However,  exports  under  Government  programs  to  this  area  fell  to  $617  million 
in  1961-62  from  $772  million  in  1960-61.  Principal  countries  of  Asia  receiving 
Government -financed  exports  were  India,  Pakistan,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan 
(Formosa)  (table  16). 
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Countries  receiving  over  $50  million  in  Government  program  exports  or  sales  for 

dollars,  year  ending  June  30,  1962 


Country 


Exports  under 

Government- 

financed 

programs 

Thousand 

dollars 


Country 


Commercial 

sales 

for 

dollars 

Thousand 

dollars 


India . 

United  Arab  Republic 
(Egypt  Region) 

Turkey . 

Yugoslavia . 

Brazil . 

Pakistan . 

Korea,  Rep.  of . 

Morocco . 

Taiwan  (Formosa).... 

Poland . 

Spain . 


200, 7 Ul 

160,360 

117,317 

Il4,5l6 

100,062 

83,063 

6U,56U 

60,176 

58,961; 

58,189 

57,79,4 


Canada . 

Japan . 

United  Kingdom 
West  Germany. . 
Netherlands . . . 

Italy . 

Belgium- 

Luxembourg . . 

France . 

Venezuela . 

Spain . 

Switzerland. . . 

Denmark . 

Mexico . 


Total 


1,075,746 


Total 


Percent  of  U.S 

Total 


Percent  of  U.S. 

Total 


66 


l/  Includes  shipments  destined  for  other  countries. 


1/  520,695 
"  451,764 
445,510 
410,016 
345,235 
173,095 

129,842 

94,627 

86,175 

68,031 

64,457 

56,315 

52,077 


2,897,8 39 


83 


Dollar  sales  to  Asia  were  larger  than  program  exports  for  the  first  time  since 
1955-56.  They  were  second  only  to  dollar  sales  to  Europe  and  accounted  for  20 
percent  of  all  dollar  sales  for  the  year.  Japan  is  the  leading  dollar  customer 
for  U.S.  farm  products  in  Asia,  second  only  to  Canada. l/  Hong-Kong,  India,  and 
the  Phillipines  each  purchased  for  dollars  from  the  United  States  more  than  $30 
million  worth  of  agricultural  commodities  in  1961-62. 


Europe  followed  Asia  as  a  recipient  of  exports  under  Government-financed  pro¬ 
grams,  receiving  28  percent  of  program  exports  in  1961-62.  Program  shipments 
to  this  area  totaled  $566  million  in  1954-55,  reached  a  peak  of  $1,064  million 
in  1956-57 ,  and  fell  to  $463  million  in  1961-62,  when  they  were  only  19  percent 
of  all  exports  to  the  area.  The  largest  European  recipients  of  exports  under 
Government  programs  were  Turkey,  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  and  Spain. 

Europe  continued  to  be  the  principal  dollar  sales  area,  purchasing  $1,951  million 
worth,  56  percent  of  U.S.  dollar  sales  for  the  year.  Commercial  sales  for 
dollars  to  this  area  have  increased  to  nearly  $2  billion  from  over  $1  billion 
since  the  inception  of  P.L.  480.  Nine  of  the  countries  listed  in  the  above 
table  as  purchasing  for  dollars  more  than  $50  million  worth  of  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities  were  European  countries. 


l/  However,  exports  to  Canada  in  1961-62  include  $90  million  of  shipments  des¬ 
tined  for  other  countries . 
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Africa  was  third  as  a  recipient  of  Government-financed  exports.  Government 
program  exports  to  this  area  increased  to  $321  million  from  $19  million  in 
195U-55.J  20  percent  of  Government-financed  exports  in  1961-62.  Most  of  the 
increase  occurred  in  the  last  3  years.  The  United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt  Region) , 
Morocco ,  and  Tunisia  were  the  principal  countries  receiving  shipments  under 
Government  programs.  Other  countries  which  received  substantial  amounts  under 
Government  programs  included  British  East  Africa  and  Tanganyika,  the  Republic 
of  the  Congo,  and  Western  Africa,  n.e.c.  (See  table  16.)  Dollar  sales  to  this 
area  were  slightly  higher  in  1961-62  than  they  were  at  the  inception  of  P.L. 

I4.8O  and  $9  million  above  those  of  1960-61. 

Government-financed  exports  to  Latin  America  increased  to  $190  million  in  1961- 
62  from  $23  million  in  1 95^-55-  In  the  latter  year  they  were  12  percent  of  all 
Government  program  exports.  Brazil  was  the  largest  recipient  of  program  ex¬ 
ports,  followed  by  Chile,  Colombia,  and  Peru.  Dollar  sales  to  the  area  were 
about  $50  million  below  those  of  1960-61,  60  percent  of  exports  to  the  area, 
and  made  up  8  percent  of  U.S.  total  sales  for  dollars.  Fourteen  countries  in 
the  area  purchased  over  $5  million  worth  of  U.S.  farm  products  for  dollars  in 
1961-62,  including  Venezuela  and  Mexico,  which  purchased  more  than  $5>0  million 
wo  r  th . 

In  1961-62  Canada  led  as  a  dollar  purchaser  followed  by  Japan  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  should  be  noted  that  $90  million  of  exports  reported  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  as  exports  to  Canada  were  later  transshipped  to  other  destinations. 
Dollar  sales  to  Canada  amounted  to  $521  million  in  1961-62  and  were  1$  percent 
of  all  U.S.  dollar  sales. 

Exports  to  Oceania  continue  to  be  principally  sales  for  dollars.  Australia 
purchased  $31;  million  worth  and  New  Zealand  nearly  $6  million  worth  of  U.S. 
farm  products  during  1961-62. 

CREDIT  SALES:  FISCAL  TEAR  1961-62 

U.S.  credit  sales  of  agricultural  commodities  increased  $11;  million  to  total 
$90  million  in  1961-62  from  $76  million  the  previous  year.  Disbursements  for 
exports  of  agricultural  commodities  under  Export-Import  Bank  loans  and  guarantees 
increased  $29  million,  and  purchases  under  the  C.C.C.  credit  sales  program  were 
$15  million  less  in  1961-62  than  the  preceding  year  (table  17). 

Export-Import  Bank  credit  was  extended  for  the  exportation  of  cotton  to  Japan 
and  Austria.  In  1961-62,  in  addition  to  the  amount  reported  as  disbursed  for 
exports  to  Japan,  undetermined  disbursements  were  made  to  this  country  by  U.S. 
commercial  banks  for  exports  of  other  agricultural  commodities  under  Export- 
Import  Bank  guarantees  against  political  and  financial  risk. 

Purchases  were  made  by  22  countries  under  the  C.C.C.  credit  sales  program  dur¬ 
ing  the  2  years,  principally  by  Latin  American  countries,  but  including  countries 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 


Table  15.--U.S.  agricultural  exports  under  specified  Government -financed 
programs,  exports  outside  Government-financed  programs  (commercial 
sales  for  dollars ),  and  total  agricultural  exports:  Value  by 
area  of  destination,  years  ending  June  30,  1955  -  1962 


:  Total  agricul-  :  Total  agricul-  : 

:  tural  exports  :  tural  exports  :  Total 

Area  :  under  specified  outside  specified;  agricultural 

:  Government  :  Government  :  exports 

_ :  programs _ :  programs _ : _ 

:  —  Thousand  dollars  -- 

Canada,  Greenland,  : 

Miquelon,  and.  St.  Pierre  : 

Islands :  : 

1 95U-55 . :  -  302,533  302,533 

1955- 56 . :  —  287,362  287,362 

1956- 57 . :  —  373,693  373,693 

1957- 58... . :  —  31+5,269  3U5, 269 

1958- 59 . :  2,891  351,81+7  35U,738 

1959- 60 . :  3b  1+10,21+3  I4ILO,  277 

1960- 61 . :  —  l+51+,667  l+51+,667 

1961- 62 . :  150  520,752  520,902 

Total . :  3,075  3 ,01+6,366  3,0 1+9OT~ 


Latin  America  : 

195^-55.. . :  23,250  398,569  U21 , 819 

1955- 56 . :  112,222  381+,726  U96,9U8 

1956- 57 . :  113,31+6  1+18,972  532,318 

1957- 58 . :  89,896  14.76,796  566,692 

1958- 59 . :  86,914.7  14.16,214.3  503,190 

1959- 60 . :  12U,92  3  1422,53  5  51+7,1458 

1960- 61... . :  107,167  3314,673  1+1+1,8140 

1961- 62 . :  189,692  282,1432  1472,1214 

Total . :  81+7,1+1+3  3,131+,  91+6  3,982,W 


Europe  : 

19514-55 . :  566,231+  1,063,858  1,630,092 

1955- 56 . :  838,138  958,633  1,796,771 

1956- 57 . :  1,0614,318  1,390,632  2,1451+,  950 

1957- 58 . :  581+,  31+8  1,332,720  1,917,068 

1958- 59 . :  522,892  1,202,561  1,725,1+53 

1959- 60 . :  1+23,678  1,703,191  2,126,869 

1960- 61 . :  1+83,088  1,791,539  2,27l+, 627 

1961- 62 . :  1+62,770 _ 1,951,371+ _ 2 , 1+11+ ,  11+1+ 

Total . :  i+,  91+5,1+66  11,391+,  508  16,339,971+ 


Asia  : 

1951+-55 . :  238,891+  1+32,831  671,725 

1955- 56 . :  377,830  381,063  758,893 

1956- 57 . :  763,292  1+68,397  1,231,689 

1957- 58 . :  551+, 170  1+96,860  1,051,030 


—1+8— 


—  Continued 


Table  15. — U.S.  agricultural  exports  under  specified  Government-financed 
programs,  exports  outside  Government-financed  programs  (commercial 
sales  for  dollars),  and  total  agricultural  exports:  Value  by  area 
of  destination,  years  ending  June  30,  1955  -  1962  -  Continued 


:  Total  agricul-  :  Total  agricul-  : 

:  tural  exports  :  tural  exports  :  Total 

Area  :  under  specified  rout  side  specified:  agricultural 

:  Government  :  Government  :  exports 

_ :  programs _ :  programs _ : _ 

:  —  Thousand  dollars  — 

Asia  (continued)  : 

1956-59 . :  580,269  1*11,831*  992,103 

1959- 60 . :  611,1*63  608,067  1,219,530 

1960- 61 . :  772,398  738,981*  1,511,382 

1961- 62 . :  617,181*  692,266  1,309,1*50 

Total . :  1*,  5l5, 500  1*,  230, 302  6,71*5,802 


Oceania  : 

19^-55 . :  —  1*1,992  la, 992 

1955- 56 . :  —  37,556  37,556 

1956- 57 . :  —  1*3,073  1*3,073 

1957- 58 . :  2,113  1*6,31*3  1*8,1*56 

1958- 59 . :  5,117  36,927  1*2,101* 

1959- 60 . :  120  39,051  39,171 

1960- 61 . :  11*2  1*1,61*9  la,  791 

1961- 62 . :  1,819  1*1,858  1*3,677 

Total .  9,371  328,1*1*9  3377^20 


Africa  : 

195U-55 . :  19,195  56,852  76,01*7 

1955- 56 . :  1*5,675  69,373  115,01*8 

1956- 57 . :  13,955  71*, 061  88,016 

1957- 58 . :  20,296  53,1*67  73,763 

1958- 59 . :  51*,957  1*6,132  101,089 

1959- 60 . :  132,156  51,577  183,733 

1960- 61 . :  173,202  1*8,030  221,232 

1961-62 . :  321,1*35 _  57,105 _ 378,51*0 

Total . :  780,871  1*56,597  1,237,1*68 


Country  of  destination  not  : 
reported  1/  : 

l95l*-557 . :  18,657  -18,657 

1955- 56 . :  -266  266 

1956- 57 . :  2,11*8  -2,11*8 

1957- 58 . :  135  -135 

1958- 59 . :  615  -6l5 

1959- 60 . :  21,287  -21,287 

1960- 61 . :  20,910  -20,910 

1961-62 . : _ 1*0,1*92 _ -1*0,1*92 

Total . :  103,978  -103, 97F 


--Continued 


Table  15.--U.S.  agricultural  exports  under  specified  Government-financed 
programs,  exports  outside  Government -financed  programs  (commercial 
sales  for  dollars ),  and  total  agricultural  exports:  Value  by  area 
of  destination ,  years  ending  June  30 ,  1955  -  1962  -  Continued 


Area 

Total  agricul¬ 

tural  exports 
under  specified 
Government 
programs 

:  Total  agricul-  : 

:  tural  exports  : 
:outside  specified: 

:  Government  : 

:  programs 

Total 

agricultural 

exports 

Total  U.S.  exports 

1954-55 . . 

866,230 

Thousand  dollars  — 

2,278,0,49 

3,144,279 

1955-56 . 

1,37 3,599 

2,119,009 

3,492,608 

1956-57 . 

1,957,059 

2,766,712 

4,723,771 

1957-58 . 

1,250,961 

2,751,352 

4,002,313 

1958-59 . 

1,253,766 

2,464,944 

3,718,710 

1959-60 . 

1,313,708 

3,213,351 

4,527,059 

1960-61 . 

1,556,918 

3,388,636 

4,945,584 

1961-62 . 

1,633,542 

3,505,295 

5,138,837 

Total . 

11,205,813 

22,487,348 

33,693, 161 

1/  Country  of  destination  is  not  available  for  certain  relief  and  barter 

shipments  and  hence  could  not  be  allocated  to  proper  area  category.  The  $266 
million  item  for  1955-56  is  an  adjustment  for  a  previous  period. 
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Table  17. — U.S.  credit  sales  of  agricultural  commodities:  Value  by  country 
years  ending  June  30,  1961  -  1962  1/ 


1961 

1962 

Country 

Export- 

Import 

Bank 

Loans 

2/ 

:  CCC 

:  credit 

:  sales  3/ 

:  Total 
:  credit 
:  sales 

Export- 

Import 

Bank 

Loans 

2/ 

CCC 

credit 
sales  3/ 

Total 

credit 

sales 

—  Thousand 

dollars  — 

Latin  America  Republics 

Brazil . 

620 

620 

3,1*72 

720 

62 

1,875 

326 

889 

135 

3,1*72 

720 

62 

1,875 

326 

889 

135 

El  Salvador . 

118 

118 

El  Salvador  and/or  Guatemala _ 

Guatemala . 

—  - 

1,563 

U80 

1*/ 

1B8 

1,563 

1+80 

1*/ 

lB8 

— 

Honduras . 

Mexico . 

Peru . 

128 

128 

Venezuela . 

— 

1,175 

1,175 

— 

U60 

1*60 

Total  Latin  America  Republics 

1*,272 

1* ,  272 

— 

7,939 

7,939 

Europe 

Austria . 

2,239 

2,239 

2,837 

2,837 

35 

Bel  gium . 

35 

T  rel and . 

103 

15,385 

1,221 

103 

15,385 

1,221 

Italy . 

3,655 

3,655 

Norway . 

Spain . 

— 

— 

60U 

60E 

Total  Europe . 

2,239 

16,709 

- l8,sE*B 

2,837 

l*,29i* 

7,131 

Asia 

Japan . 

1*0,355 

11,020 

51,375 

59 

2/68,668 

5,1*36 

2/71*,  101* 

Nansei  and  Nanpo  Islands  $/.... 

59 

Total  Asia . 

1*0,355 

11,079 

5l,U3i* 

68 ,668 

5,1*36 

7U,10h 

Africa 

Canary  Islands . 

508 

508 

359 

Libya . 

— 

359 

— 

173 

173 

Total  Africa . 

— 

- wr~ 

- wr~ 

— 

173 

173 

Other  Countries  6/ 

Bahamas,  Nassau,  and/or 

Switzerland . 

21 

21 

Belgium,  El  Salvador,  Italy, 
Japan,  Lebanon,  Netherlands 
and/or  Venezuela . 

U68 

U68 

Total  Other  Countries . 

— 

21 

21 

— 

- ebb — 

- EBB - 

Total . 

1*2,591* 

32,91*8 

75,51*2 

71,505 

18,310 

89,815 

1/  Credits  for  relatively  short  periods  repayable  in  dollars  plus  interest  (covering  the  financing 
cost  of  the  lending  agency) . 

2/  Disbursements  for  agricultural  commodities  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  by  U.S.  commercial  banks 
under  Export-Import  Bank  guarantees.  Disbursements  shown  for  Japan  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1962, 
include  $ll|.6  million  for  cotton  under  a  $125  million  credit  to  be  disbursed  by  commercial  banks  under 
the  guarantee  system.  Total  disbursements  through  June  30,  1962,  under  this  credit  amounted  to  $118 
million  and  included  a  number  of  other  agricultural  commodities  which  are  not  included  as  the  amounts 
for  agricultural  commodities  other  than  cotton  are  not  available. 

3/  Agricultural  commodities  purchased. 

E/  Less  than  $500. 

5/  Okinawa . 

5/  Purchases  under  credits  approved  for  groups  of  countries.  Purchases  for  export  to  individual 
countries  are  not  reported. 
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Table  18. —  U.  S.  agricultural  exports:  Quantity  and  value  by  commodity, 
January  1962  and  1963  and  July-January  1961-62  and  1962-63  -  Continued 
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Table  19. —  U.  S.  agricultural  Imports  for  consumption:  Quantity  and  value  by  commodity 
January  1962  and  1963  81111  July-Jarruary  1961-62  and  1962-63 
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Explanatory  Note 


U.S.  foreign  agricultural  trade  statistics  in  this  report  include  official  U.S.  data 
based  on  compilations  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Agricultural  commodities  consist 
of  (1)  nonmarine  food  products  and  (2)  other  products  of  agriculture  which  have  not 
passed  through  complex  processes  of  manufacture  such  as  raw  hides  and  skins,  fats  and 
oils,  and  wine.  Such  manufactured  products  as  textiles,  leather,  boots  and  shoes, 
cigarettes,  naval  stores,  forestry  products,  and  distilled  alcoholic  beverages  are 
not  considered  agricultural. 

The  trade  statistics  exclude  shipments  between  the  5>0  States  and  Puerto  Rico,  between 
the  50  States  and  the  island  possessions,  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  island  posses¬ 
sions,  among  the  island  possessions,  and  in-transit  through  the  United  States  from  one 
foreign  country  to  another  when  documented  as  such  through  U.S.  Customs. 

EXPORTS  The  export  statistics  also  exclude  shipments  to  the  U.S.  armed  forces  for 

their  own  use  and  supplies  for  vessels  and  planes  engaged  in  foreign  trade. 
Data  on  shipments  valued  at  less  than  $100  are  not  compiled  by  commodity  and  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  agricultural  statistics  but  are  reflected  in  nonagri cultural  and  overall 
export  totals  in  this  report.  The  agricultural  export  statistics  include  shipments 
under  P.L.  665  (Mutual  Security  Act  of  1 95U,  as  Amended),  principally  sales  for 
foreign  currency;  under  P.L.  I4.8O  (Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act, 
as  Amended),  and  related  laws;  and  involving  Government  payments  to  exporters.  (USDA 
payments  are  excluded  from  the  export  value.)  Separate  statistics  on  Government  pro¬ 
gram  exports  are  compiled  by  USDA  from  data  obtained  from  operating  agencies. 

The  export  value,  the  value  at  the  port  of  exportation,  is  based  on  the  selling  price 
(or  cost  if  not  sold)  and  includes  inland  freight,  insurance,  and  other  charges  to  the 
port.  The  country  of  destination  is  the  country  of  ultimate  destination  or  where  the 
commodities  are  to  be  consumed,  further  processed,  or  manufactured.  When  the  shipper 
does  not  know  the  ultimate  destination,  the  shipments  are  credited  to  the  last  coun¬ 
try,  as  known  to  him  at  time  of  shipment  from  the  United  States,  to  which  the  com¬ 
modities  are  to  be  shipped  in  their  present  form.  Export  shipments  valued  $100-$l499 
are  included  on  the  basis  of  sampling  estimates. 

IMPORTS  Imports  for  consumption  consist  of  commodities  released  from  U.S.  Customs 
custody  upon  arrival,  or  entered  into  bonded  manufacturing  warehouse,  or 
withdrawn  from  bonded  storage  warehouse  for  consumption.  The  agricultural  statistics 
exclude  low-value  shipments  from  countries  not  identified  because  of  illegible  report¬ 
ing,  but  they  are  reflected  in  nonagricultural  and  overall  import  totals  in  this 
report. 

The  import  value,  defined  generally  as  the  market  value  in  the  foreign  country,  ex¬ 
cludes  import  duties,  ocean  freight,  and  marine  insurance.  The  country  of  origin  is 
defined  as  the  country  where  the  commodities  were  grown  or  processed.  Where  the 
country  of  origin  is  not  known,  the  imports  are  credited  to  the  country  of  shipment. 

Imports  similar  to  agricultural  commodities  produced  commercially  in  the  United  States 
and  others  that  are  interchangeable  in  use  to  any  significant  extent  with  such  U.S. 
commodities  are  supplementary ,  or  partly  competitive.  All  other  commodities  are 
complementary,  or  noncompetitive . 

Further  explanatory  material  on  foreign  trade  statistics  and  compilation  procedures 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  contained  in  the  publications  of  that  agency. 
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